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Stanton Cook (second from right), president and publisher of the Chicago Tribune, and Virgil Fassio (right), vice presi- 
dent and circulation director of Tribune/Today, present $750 scholarships to our five top award-winning carrier-salesmen. 


We just delivered 
‘30,000 to our carrier-salesmen. 


To top off the regular earnings of our carrier-salesmen, 
we've put out an extra—$30,000 extra in scholarship funds to 
87 Tribune/ Today carrier-salesmen. 

The awards, presented at our third annual scholarship 
banquet, ranged from $250 to $750 and were based on aca- 
demic performance, salesmanship and community service. 

Our carrier-salesmen have done a lot,for they eople| RR ARY 
around them and for us. So we thought it was only fair that-;we'''*! *” 
do something for them. 
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Right column: 
Fred McCann, Director 
Bruce Mortland 
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Even in the booming Seventies, a $40 million cap- 
ital improvement program is a big bite for any 


Phil Herron newspaper group to swallow. But Copley News-- 
be Bearley papers of California and Illinois have done just 
Left Column: that — and there are no signs of indigestion, 
Jack O’ Rourke thank you 
Larry Shimmin you. 


Joe Rollinson 


The reason is that this five-year undertaking is in 
the capable hands of the Copley Department of 
Engineering and Plans, the most experienced 
corporate engineering staff in the business. In 
addition to plant engineering, they have invented, 
patented and built automatic transporter systems 
for Photon, Harris-Intertype, and perfected a man- 
ual transporter for Compugraphic equipment and 
currently are developing an automatic transporter 
system for the MGD Metro set. 


Copley Newspapers is a recognized leader in news- 
paper technology geared to efficient production. 
Its Department of Engineering and Plans can take 
a bow for its role in putting us there. 
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How to handle supplements, inserts 
and all that stuff. 


Sheridan innovations in automatic stuffing put a new profit 
potential in the insert explosion. For both daily and Sunday 
papers. 

Harris’ Sheridan Division offers stuffing machines for all 
size newspaper plants. And priced so that you can profit from 
the ever-growing trend to preprints, supplements and inserts. 

The Sheridan line includes stuffing machines to meet pro- 

duction requirements from 1 to 12 inserts. At speeds from 

13,500 to 40,000 cycles per hour. For sections of 4 to 96 pages. 

If you’re in the newspaper business, you're in the stuffing 

business these days. And, with the help of Harris technology, 
* you can make the most of it. 

We'd like to give you more details. Write Harris-Intertype 

Corporation, Sheridan Division, P. O. Box 283, Easton, 


Pennsylvania 18042. 
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CERTIFIED NON-PACK 
NEWSPAPER DRY MATS 


help great newspapers 
cut costs 2 ways...and 
please readers with great 
reproduction!... 


NON-PACK CUTS COSTS... ' 


You save valuable time with our 
Certified Full Page Newspaper 
packless dry mats. By standard- 
izing on these mats, there is 
no longer any need to slow 
up production in order to 
take time to pack un- 
molded areas. 


EASY MOLDING CUTS COSTS... © 


The superior quality of our non-pack Newspaper 
Mat makes it easier to mold and cast. Better repro- 
duction and clarity for avid newspaper readers 
are the results. 


If you haven't tried Certified Non-Pack Dry Mats 
recently, why not ask us for samples and a visit by our 
representative in your area? 


Certified Dry Mat Corp., Dept. EP-6, West Groton, Mass., 01472 


CERTIFIED DRY MATS 


Used as the standard of excellence since 1924 
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- 17-27—Women in Communications, Inc., meeting with the World Associa 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER CALENDAR 
5 JUNE 


The Marc Plaza idol. omnis Wis. 


tion of Women Journalists and Writers, Hotel Shalom, Jorueciaay 
Israel. 
17-29—AP| Publishers, Editors and Chief News Executives: (for newspagi 
under 50,000 circulation). Columbia University . { 
20-23—Newspaper Personnel Relations Association. Milwaukee. 
20-24—Georgia Press Association 87th Convention, Buccaneer Mota 
Lodge, Jekyll Island. 7] 
21-23—Florida Press Association. Hilton Hotel, Port St. Lucie. . 
21-23—Tennessee Press Association Convention. Holiday Inn Rivermon4 
Memphis. | 
21-23—Texas Press Association Summer Convention, Hyatt Regency Hote 
Houston, Texas. 4 
21-23—Oregon Newspaper Publishers Association, summer meeting, Cor 
vention ‘Center, Seaside, Oregon. } 
22-23—New Jersey Press Assoc. Annual Summer Conference, Essex & 
Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake, N.J. 4| 
24-28—Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 534 
annual conference. The Queen Mary, Long Beach, California. } 
25-29—Knight Newspaper Seminar, Organizational and Team Developy 
ment, Miami. 
28-29—National Newspaper Association Conference, 
Hyatt-Regency, O'Hare Intl. Airport, Chicago. 
JULY Jae 
1-5—National Press Photographers Association annual business meetinc 
and seminar. Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas. 
8-11—Newspaper Personnel Relations Association, 25th Anniversary Cont 
ference. Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
12-14—Virginia Press Association Convention, Cavalier Beachfront Motoy 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. : 
15-18—International Newspaper Advertising Executives semi-annual meet 
ing. Hotel Nova Scotian, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
19-21—North Carolina Press Association Centennial Convention, 
Park Inn, Asheville, N.C. 
20-22—South Carolina Press fens ed summer meeting. Savannah In 
and Country Club, Savannah, G 
22-27—ANPA-INPA Newspaper Ravenel Workshop. Ohio State Unive 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. | 
23-27—Knight Newspaper Seminar, Modern Production Techniques, Miami 
23-Aug. 24—Seminar, "News Media in Western European Countries. 
Temple Univ. School of Comm. The Netherlands. Contact: Dr. Samuel 
Riley, Journalism School, Temple Univ., Philadelphia, Pa. 19122. 
30—Aug. 3—The Newspaper Guild annual convention, Hotel Vancouve 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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"The Energy Crisis, 


AUGUST 
3-5—Associated Press Association of California, Arizona and Nevada, Sar 
Mateo, California. 
10-11—Newspaper Advertising Executives of the Carolinas Meeting, Roya 
Coach Inn, Atlanta. 
12-17—Newspaper Association 
Wyoming. 
13-16—National Advertising Show, The New York Hilton, New York City 
19-22—Association for Education in Journalism Annual Convention, Colo 
rado ‘State University, Ft. Collins. 
23-25—-Montana Press Association Convention. Big Sky, Montana. 
26-28—New York State Publishers Association. Otesaga Hotel, Coopers 
town, N.Y. 
26-29—New England Association of Circulation Managers, Basin Harbo 
Club, Vergennes, Vermont. 
29-Sept. I—International Newspaper Promotion Association-European Di 
vision. Hotei Zurich, Zurich, Switzerland. 


SEPTEMBER 
7-9—Ohio Newspaper Classified Clinic. Pick-Ft. Hayes Hotel, Columbus 
8—Hoosier State Press Association Advertising Conference. Sheraton Mo: 
tor Inn, Indianapolis, 
8-12—Canadian Circulation Managers' Association Annual Sales Con 
ference, Holiday Inn (downtown), London, Ontario, Canada. 
13-15—-PNPA Classified Clinic, Hershey Motor Lodge, Hershey, Pa. 
14-16—Pacific Newspaper Mechanical Conference. Southern Division. Bilt: 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 


Managers Convention, Jackson Hole 
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Every City has a JAYCEE 


Chapter... but the NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS are... where else? — 


o> THE UNITL STATES JAY CEES~ 
Far oo te Sw ee 


Re ee 


TERRIFIC 


THE NEW, expanded headquarters of the 
United States Jaycees (shown above) has just been completed. For nearly 
fifty years the aggressive young leaders of the nation have known what 
many marketing men are now discovering: That Tulsa is dynamic, 
aggressive, centrally located and booming! Focus YOUR national attention 


in Terrific TULSA, using..... 


THE O/L CAPITAL NEWSPAPERS morning / evening / sunday 


Two Independent and separately owned Newspapers 
Representatives — BRANHAM-MOLONEY 


AN OCEAN PORT 
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GAZETTE 
TELEGRAPH 
IS RISING 


WHILE THE 'SUN'IS SETTING! 


GAZETTE 
TELEGRAPH SUN 


1971 Third Quarter 
1971 Fourth Quarter 


1972 First Quarter 
1972 Second Quarter 
1972 Third Quarter 


1972 Fourth Quarter 
1973 First Quarter 


49,864 
51,108 


53,003 
53,939 
56,060 


58,479 
59,236 


29,344 
28,767 


27,571 
27,152 
26,983 


26,328 
25,874 


Figures from September 30, 1972 ABC Audits and 
March 31, 1973 ABC Publisher’s Statements 


GAZETTE TELEGRAPH 
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ORDER YOUR OWN E&P SUBSCRIPTION TODAY. MAIL THIS COUPON. 


' EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 850 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 ‘ 


| 
i Dear Editor & Publisher: 


4 Please start my subscription now, addressed to: 


MOE R Tare At. ec a ainticaleais tulaces +o o> 0 cabigaplieananulnmen™ Oe ors Andee 
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uO Remittance enclosed $10 a year, U.S. and Canada— 
i All other countries, $25 a year, 
rors tt a rd 


CATCH-lines 


By Lenora Williamson 


THIS WILL TEACH HER—A UPI story out of Albany 
N. Y., as it began in the Paris (Ill.) Beacon-News: Assembl; 
woman Constance E. Cook offered “A bil, sponsired by Konsten 
E. Kuk, member of thi Esembli for Tomkenz Kownti, setin 
up a Kommitti to investigat speling reform. 

Mrs. Cook withdrew the proposal when it became appara 
it was headed for defeat.” 


And not a moment too soon, either. 
%* & 4% 


THE REASON WHY—When Dick Moisio, general manage 
of the Florence (S.C.) News, dropped a certain comic stri 
he was surprised that he got no complaints but even mor 
surprised when he got a compliment from a subscriber wh 
“sure was glad the News dropped that strip.” Intrigued, Moisi 
pursued the matter. The fellow said he read one favorite comi 
strip “on the john” every morning and the fold of the pape 
had always gone right through said favorite. Now, since th 
cancellation, his favorite has moved up on the page and h 
doesn’t have to open up the paper to read any more. 

End of readership report. 

* * 

ALL MIXED UP is “Jabberwocky”, a column written b 
Jann Hitsman, assistant local news editor of the Northeas 
Dallas County (Iowa) Record. Each letter of the 2-colum 
heading is of a different type family. Jann’s great grandparents 


were founders of the paper. 
x rr 


TRUTH TO TELL—‘“‘Wouldn’t it be nice if you couldn’t foo 
any of the people all of the time? Of course, then I’d be ou 
of a job,” mused San Francisco Chronicle columnist Herb Cae 


in a recent Sunday potpourri confession to subscribers. 
x x 


ONE MORE QUESTION: Copley Newspapers’ Charli 
Hushaw asks Catch-lines, ‘With more and more newspapers 
giving in to the use of Ms., what are we going to do abou 
pluralizing it—Mss or Msses?” Webster, where are you? 

* * * 

HOW WOULD YOU HANDLE THE ASSIGNMENT, a high 
school senior asked Los Angeles Times syndicated columnis 
Jack Smith when her class was told to write a piece involving 
abolishment of all holidays and making up a new list of five 
“which would add some value to the nation.” Jack obliged, and 
added that he thinks everyone ought to have paid personal 
holidays of his own choice. Jack’s list: His birthday (which the 
Times already gives all employes), his wife’s birthday, “Values 
Day” for re-examining his values, and most important of all, 
Fridays and Mondays. 

% % * 

OUR MAN AT FROGMORE, explains the Ottawa Citizen, 
spent an hour Friday photographing the queen and donned a 
suit for the occasion. Colleagues expressed disbelief that Citi- 
zen-Canadian Press photographer Lynn Ball owned such gear. 
His dress is more of the careless-casual school, writes Shirley 
Foley, detailing the assignment of four Canadian photographers 
to take pictures in connection with the Queen’s visit to Canada 
this summer. The photographers were assembled for an advisory 
session Thursday at Buckingham Palace and then on Friday, 
were chauffeur-driven to Windsor Castle and escorted to Frog- 
more House. The Queen talked with the group and “then the 
family pretty much just walked around the grounds and we 
took pictures.” Adds the Citizen: “The closest our man at 
Frogmore came to committing a social blunder was when he 
felt a hand on his shoulder and was about to brush it aside 
before a shot was ruined. “It was Princess Anne. She’s ar- 
rived late and wondered if she could get in the pictures . . .” 
Lynn said yes. 

* & 4% 

THE POLICE GAZETTE on page one of the Brighton-Pitts- 
ford (N.Y.) Post is a continuing treasure of gendarme style 
reportage. Witness: “Woman states that she has struck a lamp 
post but does not know what course of action to take as she 
does this very rarely.” 
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HUNTSVILLE 


ALABAMA 


NOW BIGGER 
THAN NEW YORK 


(Well not really —but in ranking of Metro Area Retail 
Sales per Household Huntsville is 261 while N.Y.-N.J. 
Metro Area ranks 305). 


HUNTSVILLE is also a great market for Passenger 
Car Sales—ranks 95th in the nation. So if you’ve got one 
item to sell or a million, Huntsville is a great spot to 
start—right in... 


THE HUNTSVILLE TIMES 


A NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPER 
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Robert U. Brown 
Publisher and Editor 
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Editor & Publisher 


Watergate backlash 


The memory of the American public is notably a short one. On the 
evening of April 30, President Nixon in his nation-wide televised ad- 
dress said: “It was the (American) system that has brought the facts 
to light and that will bring those guilty to justice. A system that in 
this case has included a determined grand jury, honest prosecutors, 
a courageous judge—John Sirica—and a vigorous free press.” He 
was talking about Watergate. 

Since that time, newspapers all over the country have been receiving 
and printing letters from readers accusing the press of carrying on a 
personal vendetta against the President. Some editors have joined the 
fray charging others with this sin. This has been in spite of the new 
revelations upon revelations that have come to light in the case. 
The public doesn’t have the full and complete story yet about who 
did what to whom during the Watergate bugging and subsequent 
cover-ups. What’s more, a large part of the reading public doesn’t 
seem to care. There is political partisanship in all this, it appears, but 
the press is right back in the doghouse. 

The trend is to isolate the press as a third party in the debate. State- 
ments out of Washington about whether the press will be allowed to 
do this or that, what the press is doing, etc., foster that trend. Only 
Senator Ervin and his committee seem to appreciate the true role of 
the press as the communications link to keep the public advised. 

If newspapers don’t continually explain their role, in their own 
columns, as the bringer of good and bad tidings to their readers, it 
will be their own shirts that go to the wringer. Editors should not al- 
low themselves to be put in the position of the mythological bearer 
of bad news who had his head cut off. It could happen. 


Instant news analysis 


There is some controversy among broadcasters and other newsmen 
on whether the CBS decision to eliminate the instant news analysis 


immediately following Presidential speeches. is a step forward or 


backward. 

We think that the mechanics of Presidential television talks, the 
timing of advanced copies to the press, should have a bearing on such 
decisions. Frequently, newsmen are given copies of the speech just 
before the President goes on the air. In such cases there is little time 
for study and analysis before the talk is completed. Such pressure of 
time may produce a “knee-jerk reaction.’” Newspaper editors have more 
time for reflection, and for re-checking, before rushing into print with 
their opinions. 

But when the text of a talk is given to the press several hours before 
broadcast so that it may be transmitted over the wires in advance, we 
see no reasons why analysis following the broadcast should be avoided. 
What’s wrong with telling the viewer that the text was given to the 
press at such-and-such a time and the commentary is based on study 


during the intervening hours? Or: “The following commentary is our 


instant reaction to the talk just delivered. The text was given to us 
just before the program started.” 
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James Wright Brown 
Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for 


~ Audit. Bureaus 

of Circulations — 
Member, American J. be 
Business Press, Inc. | ‘ 


6 mo, average net paid Dec. 31, 1972—25, 038 | 
Renewal rate—75. 24% a | | 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers) 


Newspaper in America 


: 
i 


With which have been merged: The Journiia 
established March 22, 1884; Newspaperdos 
established March, 1892; the Fourth Esta 
March |, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 2 
1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. i 
Managing Editor: Jerome H. Walker Jr. : 


Associate Editors: Margaret C. Fisk, Ma 
Mehler, Jeffrey J. Mill, Edward M. Swietntigs 


Lenora Williamson. 
Editorial Assistant: Marie Stareck. 
Midwest Editor: Gerald B. Healey. bd 
Washington Correspondent: Luther A. Husto! 


a 
Advertising Manager: Ferdinand C. Teubner. 
| 


| 


Sales Representatives: Donald L. Parvin, W. 
Pierce, Richard . Schultz, Kenneth 
Schmitt, Earl W. Wilken. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Advertising Production Manager: Bernadett# 
Borries. 


Assistant to the Publisher and Promotion Mar 
ager: George Wilt. 


a! 


Circulation Director: George S. McBride. 


Classified Advertising Manager: Virginia An 
Stephenson. 


Marketing and Research Manager: Albert q 
Weis. 


Librarian: Adelaide Santonastaso. 


OFFICES 


General: 850 Third Avenue, New York, N.) 
10022. Phone: 212 752-7050, TELEX 12 510 


Chicago: ||! East Wacker Drive, 60601. Phon 
312-565-0123. Gerald B. Healey, Editor. Wil 
lard L. Pierce, Richard E. Schultz, Advertising 


Representatives. 


Los Angeles: 1830 West 8th Street, 90057 
Phone: 213-382-6346. Scott, Marshall, Sand 
& Latta, Inc., Advertising Representatives. 


Son Francisco: 85 Post Street, 94104. Phon 
415-421-7950. Scott, Marshall, Sands & Latta 
Inc., Advertising Representatives. 


Washington: 1295 National Press Building 
Washington, D.C. 20004. Phone: 202-628 
8365. Luther A. Huston, Correspondent. 


London: 23 Ethelbert Road, Birchington, Ken 
England. Alan Delafons, Manager. 
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15d ENGR BRET il Sea a late ek thee cai ae oe Cee Tee 
’ Pi oh es onlers the speaker has the brevity of a : SNE CO’ [ 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, taped speeches I'm sure that Sally Defty was pleased at 
should be examined, condensed, and con- the promotion she received in the May 12 
structed to give the reader its vital parts edition of Eprror & PuBLisHER to the job — 
only, Pauses should be noted for punctua- of city editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch — 
tion just as a raised eyebrow and a pointed will 


RAGE 


TAPED INTERVIEWS 
ers who at first embraced the tape 


order as the greatest accessory since the 
neil are now taking a second look. What 
y expected to give 100 per cent accuracy 
quotes has also given them, in many 
ses, some of the blandest, most unpalata- 
interviews they have chalked up in 
veir previously satisfying careers. 
“Why?” they ask. — 
And the editors, whose task it is to see 
- the reader is offered a concise, in- 
rmative, yet entertaining story, shake 


finger should add their significance. 
Writers would do well to realize that the 
taped speech or interview often falls flat 
because it lacks its prime dimension— 
sound. 
Donna Mayo Knox 


(An editor and columnist on the Longview 
(Tex.) Journal and News.) 


* * 


BOTH RIGHT 


and I for one am sure that the paper will 


actually follow your lead. 


My pleasure however was tempered by a ey 


certain fear at discovering myself identified — 


as Home Furnishings Editor of the Boston — 


Globe. I prefer (maybe Sally does too) my 


actual job—staff writer and columnist. 


The rest of your coverage of our panel 
presentation at the ASNE convention was 


equally imaginative. I must point out that 
while Ms. Defty did say that women “get 
all the junk assignments while men get the 


’ 


? 
é 
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eir heads and long for the good old days. Both right are Carl Riblet Jr. (E&P — good ones” she did not suggest in any way Y 
The crux of the problem is too much of April 14) that “There probably isn’t a that “this system should be reversed.” 
good thing: too much talk. Too little de- single newspaper in the country that isn’t Women journalists are not in favor of giy- ce 


ription. Dialogue without direction. Often 
he resulting wordage has about as much 
mpact as the subtitles of a foreign film 
ithout the photography. 

_ Not that tape recorders are without value. 
roperly used they are great. They are 
riceless when the interviewee yells, “I was 
jisquoted!”, and the reels reveal that what 
e was was mistaken. 


Only one person in a thousand is unim- 

essed and uninhibited when he realizes 
is remarks are being preserved intact. If 
1e is not immediately thrown into limbo 

a completely blank mind, the pendulum 
swings the other way and he endeavors to 
make each sentence and its delivery worthy 


looking for copy editors” and his challenger 
Robert Hinds (E&P May 26) that “Many 
excellent copy editors are looking for 
work.” 

Admen, publishers, young and old, are 
like some old men in my age bracket who 
are always chasing young girls: they don’t 
know good girls from hacks when they 
catch them so they cast them aside in anger 
and immediately begin to pursue others. 

THORNE LANE 
Hogansville, Ga. 


* * 


BAD HEAD 


Bad headline of the week award goes to 


ing men the junk. They’re in favor of junk- 
ing the junk. 


What’s more, like Sally Defty and Juanita a: 


Greene I answer more happily to the title 
Ms. I am curious. Is only Gloria Steinem, 
whose words quoted (I hope) on the same 
page of that issue, entitled to the title of 
her choice? 

ELLEN GOODMAN 


* * * 


WRONG AIM 
I was looking through the “Positions 
Wanted” columns of E & P recently and 
came across this gem in an ad by a fellow 
seeking an editorial position. 


of posterity. E&P (June 2) for this one: “Poll indicates “ _ , do editorials that paralyze ad man- 
“Writers who disregard these disadvan- editors want cheesecake photographs. agers.” 
8 It is not until the reader is well into the 


tages might still overcome them with perse- 
yerence and a natural ability to draw from 
their subjects really choice remarks. But 
where they trip tragically is often in the 
nal step: writing the interview. 

There is seldom any punch in the open- 
ing. You have to get acquainted, to warm 


your subject, so to speak. By the time | 


story that she or he finds out that less than 
10 percent of the APME members who re- 
ceived the AP “syllabus” responded to the 
poll, That means the “poll” was based on 
the response of about 100 out of the 1000 
editors queried. 

Forty-nine per cent of the respondents 
favored transmission of AP “cheesecakes.” 


I understand why this gentleman is look- 
ing for a job. 

Editorial comment, as it applies to busi- 
ness and advertisers, is certainly called for 
on occasion, but it certainly should not be 
the aim of any newspaperman to carry on a 
vendetta against the advertiser or the pa- 
per’s own ad people. 


Makes you wonder if anyone ever told 


ae ae he . 


at : : ( I . . 
ae Cop etaeen readership may be Thirty-seven per cent were against. That's this gentleman where his paycheck came 
; ey f ; a difference of 12 per cent. Big deal! from or where the dollars that make his $ 
_ Spontaneity and sparkle, which may nor- Cheesecake photos exploit women for the editorial job possible are generated. b: 
mally characterize the subject’s conversa- purpose of selling newspapers. Newspapers ArtHuR J. KEENEY = 
oe po me be Apes A evaporate are diminished by the publication of foie (Publisher of the Corsicana (Tex.) Daily . 
t sight of the tape recorder. Those writers _ pictures. The cutlines often go to absur Sun.) 5 
a aie ee se oo peenay rae one ck ad in a effort to 1 ald the pictures off 1 ' COU CLU CL MTL a 
of time will usually admit the recorder is as “news.” arene sans te 4 
deadly so far as natural dialogue is con- The newspapers where I have worked 7 
cerned. didn’t use many of the pictures, but the Short Takes 4 
Why, then, are taped interviews often photos often were passed on to the compos- Prior to most Cincinnati games he can 
seen within the pages of nationally dis- ing room as “rewards” for the printers. As 4, ¢ound doing what he spent 22 seasons 
tributed publications? a woman and as a reporter who helps to put’ going —itching.—South Bend (Ind.) Trib- 
Too often the answer lies in the false Ut he I resent dhits my sisters ne, 
epee ered, Oils tis own grintons, by (the "The ee Pip te oe te impression Ya 
person interviewed. He may have been mis- : 0 He left the stag after telling his heck- 
SP tediin ihe tpase He hot Braden to a story that newspapers are published ay for jerg “I think you Rote (he ra speaker | 
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One of the years biggest stories 
was an exclusive that didnt run. 


Robert Boyd and Clark Hoyt of 
Knight Newspaper’s Washington 
Bureau were recently awarded the 1973 
Pulitzer Prize for national affairs 
reporting. Their disclosure of the 
psychiatric history of former 
Democratic vice-presidential nominee, 
Senator Thomas Eagleton, was one of 


the major news events of the last year, 
and the turning point in the 
presidential race. 

The Pulitzer Prize was a tribute to 
the enterprise and resourcefulness 
these reporters showed in uncovering 
the story. But, more importantly, it was 
a tribute to the restraint and 
responsibility they showed in not 
running that story until they’d given 
the parties concerned a full opportunity 
for explanation and reply. 

Knight Newspapers could have 
printed the Eagleton story without fear 
of contradiction long before any other 
news media had the facts about the 
Senator’s background. Our reporters 
felt an obligation, however, to give him 
a chance to tell his side before 
publication. Their request for Senator 
Eagleton’s side of the story led to a 
general public announcement that cost 
Boyd and Hoyt the exclusive they 
had earned. 

At atime when the credibility of 
the press was suspect in many quarters, 
when the press itself was often under 
attack, their handling of the Eagleton 
story stood out as a benchmark by 
which both critics and colleagues could 
measure press performance at its best. 

The Pulitzer Prize is the most 
prestigious award in American 
journalism and Knight Newspapers 
has been honored with fifteen of them, 
six in the past seven years. This is the 
first time we’ve won a Pulitzer for not 
running a story. We don’t think it has 
ever been earned for a better reason. 
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More college-educated 
New York women 
read The New York limes 
than read both other 
New York newspapers 
combined. 
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By Edward M. Swietnicki 


A bitter family dispute over control of 
aw Haven’s two newspapers is also giv- 
z the public a ringside seat into the 
mpetitive activities of two big newspa- 
r giants in Connecticut. _ 

‘Facts disclosed so far in the unusual 
surt drama being played out before Su- 
rior Court Judge Leo Parskey in New 
vaven show: 

-e Samuel I. Newhouse of the New- 
ise group, through newspaper broker 
eorge J. Cooper of Rockville Centre, 
i. Y., offered $32 million in cash to buy 
t Haven Register and Journal 
wrier in January of this year. The 
lewhouse group, which has no newspaper 
a Connecticut, was encouraged in its pur- 
hase efforts by Richard S. Jackson, one 
Mf the sons of John Day Jackson who 
frior to his death in 1961 was the guiding 
pirit of the New Haven newspapers. 

-e@ The Gannett group, with one newspa- 
per in Connecticut, was agreeable to an 
fer of $7.5 million for its afternoon 
artford Times which in recent years has 
een in a circulation-losing competitive 
yattle with the independent morning 
fartford Courant. Pushing for the ac- 
quisition of the Hartford paper since 
April of this year have been Lionel S. 
Jackson, another son of the late John Day 
fackson, and Henry J. Conland, president 
nd publisher of the Catskill (N. Y.) 
D aily Mail, who are trustees of the Regis- 
er Publishing Co., the publisher of the 


wo New Haven newspapers. 


oe 


k 
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‘ Angry brothers 

Richard Jackson, now retired and 
ormer president and co-publisher of the 
egister Publishing Co. in New Haven, 
cand Lionel S. Jackson, who was elected 
president and publisher last year, have 
theen at odds with each other in recent 
years over operation of the John Day 
‘ackson Trust, the estate fund which con- 
ols all but 2 shares of the 30,111 out- 


ing Co. 
ee suit was brought last year (H&P, 
February 5, 1972) by Richard S. Jackson, 
and a brother and sisters, Henry W. Jack- 
‘bg Mrs. Rose J. Sheppard, Mrs. Kather- 
ine J. Reese, and Mrs. Harriet J. Ely, 
eae their brother Lionel S. Jackson, 
ontesting the validity of the election, and 
i seeking restoration of Richard S. Jackson 
Bs company president. 
_ This year Richard S. Jackson and four 
of the other six children of John Day 
Jackson went to court again to ask the 
Superior Court in New Haven to bar the 
oposed acquisition of the Hartford 
mes by The Register Publishing Co. by 
stees, Lionel S. Jackson and Henry We 
Richard S. Jackson is the third 
iB 


tanding shares of the Register Publish-. 


Jannett, Newhouse involved 
n Connecticut paper fight 


trustee of the John Day Jackson Trust.) 

The bitter legal fight, which is being 
covered by the four New Haven and 
Hartford papers, has developed this in- 
formation: 

—After the Newhouse offer to buy the 
New Haven papers was made on January 
9, 1973 Lionel S. Jackson, according to his 
brother, Richard, “caused two independent 
appraisals to be made of the stock of the 
Register Publishing Co., both of which 
appraisals concluded that the fair market 
value of the stock was substantially less 
than the amount of the $32 million offer 
from Newhouse. In April, Richard S. 
Jackson voted in favor of accepting the 
Newhouse offer but was opposed by the 
other two estate trustees, Lionel S. Jack- 
son and Mr. Conland. 


Talk at ANPA 


—Gannett Co. officials were approached 
by Lionel S. Jackson and discussions took 
place about possible acquisition of the 
Hartford Times. Some of the discussions 
were held during the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association convention 
April 23-26 at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
in New York City. Newspaper broker 
Vincent J. Manno and his associate, 
George Romano, of Weston Conn. entered 
the negotiations. Lionel S. Jackson and 
Conland were prepared to vote for the 
purchase of the Hartford Times at a 
meeting of stockholders of the Register 
Publishing Co., they set for May 24. 

As E&P went to press the acquisi- 
tion of the Hartford Times by the ma- 
jority trustees of the Register Publish- 
ing Co. has been stayed as the judge 
mulls over whether to give the Richard 
Jackson group a temporary injunction 
against the acquisition. (John Day Jack- 
son’s widow is siding with Lionel S. J ack- 
son in the dispute.) Gannett Co. told E&P 
(May 26) that “There is no agreement to 
sell the Hartford Times to anybody.” 

Attempts have been made before Judge 
Parskey to have the background details of 
the family dispute and newspaper acquisi- 
tion maneuverings closed to the press. 

Highlights of the court hearing: 

—Roger C. Coryell, a past president of 
the New York State Publishers Associa- 
tion who became president and publisher 
of the Gannett afternoon-Sunday paper in 
Connecticut in 1972, testified that when he 
had discussions in April with Lionel S. 
Jackson and other persons from the New 
Haven papers they talked of constructing 
a single plant to print all three newspa- 
pers. He said his paper’s daily circulation 
dropped from 124,402 in September 1972 
to 118,982 for a period ending last April. 
The New Haven Register on June 8 head- 
‘lined Coryell’s testimony that ‘“‘sale to 


Every Saturday Since 1884 


Register would benefit both.” 


—Newspaper broker Cooper testified 
that Newhouse had earlier offered $22 
million for the two New Haven newspa- — 


pers but upped his offer to $32 million 


after seeing the 1972 earnings state- 


ments. 


—Cooper said he believed the Hartford 


Times is worth only $3 to $3.5 million 
rather than the $7.5 million New Haven’s 
Register Publishing Co. proposes to pay 
for it. He said also that he could have 
earned as much as $420,000 if he had 
persuaded the Register Co. trustees to 
accept the $32 million Newhouse offer. 
—Consumer advocate Ralph Nader and 
the Connecticut Citizen Action Group, are 
asking the anti-trust divison of the U. S. 
Department of Justice to halt proposed 
acquisition of the Hartford paper for at 
least 30 days while the division investi- 
gates possibility of an antitrust violation. 
Nader’s group said it believes if the deal 
goes through the new New Haven owners 
plan to merge Sunday editions of their 
Hartford and New Haven papers. 


Off the record 


The healthy Hartford Courant (its cir- 
culation increased from 160,000 in 1971 to 
174,752 in 1972) has been putting news of 
the hearings on page one. The Courant 


story of June 7 states: “On May 20, ina © 


page one statement, the Times commented 
upon the New Haven case by saying, ‘As 
a nationwide newspaper group Gannett 
policy is for full access to court proceed- 
ings.’ But in court Wednesday attorney 
Ridgeway Hall, who represents Gannett 
and the Times, said that if attorney Ralph 
C. Dixon, who represents one of the 
plaintiffs, was to question Times president 
and publisher Roger C. Coryell about 
finances ‘I would respectfully move the 
court for a protective order... - and to 
clear the courtroom of anybody except the 
named parties to the litigation and their 
attorneys of record.’ ” 

—Judge Parskey, refusing toe remove 
the press, asked attorneys and witnesses 
to refer to figures in 
by line in exhibit and not to say the 
numbers out loud. 

—-LLionel S. Jackson testified Coryell 
told him that morale at his paper was 
“seriously affected” by accounts of the 
lawsuit and the proposed purchase. 

—Cooper testified he told Lionel S. 
Jackson that if the Newhouse offer is 
accepted he could remain as publisher of 
the papers for the rest of his life and his 
$50,000-a-year salary would be raised to 
$75,000. 

The suit by Richard S. Jackson and the 
other plaintiffs charges that acquisition of 
the Hartford Times would be an im- 
provident act, involving the trust more 
deeply in newspaper operations and wast- 
ing its assets. The suit also seeks the 
removal of Lionel S. Jackson and Henry 
J. Conland of Catskill as trustees. 

After last year’s contested election 
Lionel and Richard Jackson agreed upoi 

(Continued on page 40) 
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ig for better reproduction, 
something about the film and screen 
used. 


es is an apie! Pot ee 


4 Paar printing discourages 


national advertising buys 


By Margaret Cronin Fisk 


Amidst speeches about and demonstra- 
tions of the new advances in newspaper 
technology at the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association/Research Institute 
Production management conference in 
New Orleans, one sour note was struck by 
a representative from the advertising 
agency business. 

Ad reproduction, with or without new 
production equipment, came under fire by 
Michael T. Winow, of Ogilvy & Mather, 
who represented the Association of Amer- 
ican Advertising Agencies’ Print Produc- 
tion Committee. 

Winow noted ad agency reluctance to 
place ads in newspapers even though ad- 
vertisers want to reach the newspaper 
readers. Winow quoted one ad man: “To 
be very blunt, good reproduction is the 
last reason we would give for using news- 
papers.” 

Referring to poorly reproduced ads, 
Winow said, “The gentlemen who make 
final decisions on the expenditures of 
money are seeing too many of your lemons 
today.” 

Winow said that because “the greatest 
percentage of newspaper circulation is... 
still letterpress,” that “this is where your 
greatest image is created. 

“Loss of contrast, dirty printing, ex- 
treme show-through and heavy ink rub-off 
are all too common in the tearsheets we 
see.” 

Reproduction with offset, he concedes, 
was better than letterpress. 


Better instructions 


But those papers using cold type are 
not giving advertisers clear enough in- 
structions as to what kind of advertising 


__ materials should be provided. 


Winow said that most papers simply 
send out an announcement to ad agencies 
such as “We need slicks.” 

Winow noted that “for best reproduc- 


_. tion in front of a camera (ad proofs) 


should have a non-glare surface. “He con- 
tinued: “Offset papers do, at best, a fair 
job in converting these to film. Our prob- 
lems begin when the cameraman cannot 
hold highlight dots or fill in shadow areas. 
This may be because of quality of repros 
or more often, the tone values in editorial 
or other copy pasted up with our 
repros. 

“Most national ads—like your editorial 


re  illustrations—contain photos for greatest 


believability. With slicks or repro proofs 
we wind up with drop outs and weird 
patterns in backgrounds that have never 


been a part of our advertisement.” 


But to provide other than scotch prints, 


the ad agency needs more information 


about the requirements of any particular 
system. Winow said the 
agencies can “adjust dot structure and 
strength,” adjust sizes and other things 
if they know 


Art. 1 


“Slicks—if containing any halftone 
highlights at all—are almost a guarantee 
of distorted reproduction with uneven 
drop out of backgrounds and loss of dot 
structure in unpredictable areas.” 

To prevent a loss in national advertis- 
ing, Winow suggested that when newspa- 
pers switch to cold type that they should 
release a standard announcement form, 
giving what kind of reproduction material 
is acceptable, complete film details, stand- 
ard layout sizes, final column widths and 
more. 


Proposes joint committee 


Winow proposed that the ANPA set up 
a committee to meet with the 4-A print 
production committee to resolve areas of 
differences and establish a standard ter- 
minology and announcement form. 


Dr. Jon G. Udell of the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison outlined newspaper 
growth since World War II and projected 
a 3.7% annual growth rate for the indus- 
try in the 70s. 


Undell said “the expansion of the num- 
ber of young adults and new families will 
contribute substantially to future 
growth.” 


But Udell noted that ‘We are predict- 
ing that U.S. newsprint consumption will 
grow 37% during the 1970s.” Newsprint 
consumption should rise from 10,270,000 
tons in 1972 to 11,400,000 tons in 1975. 


Without a recession, he warned, news- 
print consumption will rise far more by 
1975. If this combined with possible paper 
mill strikes, newspapers will be in a dire 
situation. “For all practical purposes, 
there is no reserve capacity in the United 
States and very little in Canada.” 


Udell suggested papers buy newsprint 
during periods of slow demand to prevent 
loss of newsprint through “failure to use 
total capacity.” He added “greater em- 
phasis should be placed on developing new 
ways to reduce waste.” 


OSHA discussed 


How to deal with enforcers of the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Act was dis- 
cussed by Allen R. Dwyer of the St. Pe- 
tersburg Times and Independent and 
George R. Cashau of the ANPA/RI 
staff. 


Dwyer suggested newspapers appoint 
safety officers and clean up their plants 
in anticipation of visits from OSHA 
compliance officers. Dwyer said to “identify 
all toxic and other acids used in your 
plant” to make sure they fit OSHA mini- 
mum standards. 


Newspapers should, on their own, meas- 
ure noise levels, and keep records to 
show OSHA inspectors. Dwyer and 
Cashua noted the importance of keeping 
records of newspapers’s safety measures— 
to prove good faith. 

For papers that do have violations, 


Dire pies “Don’t wait for t 


compliance officer comes to prepare y¢ 
defense.” It’s important to establ 
length of time to correct ei 
added. 


Dwyer and Cashua said the most co 
mon violations cited were noise and a 
pollution, and general housekeeping, — 

Also on the subject of plant safe 
Walter J. Orey, of the National Fire P. 1 
tection Association, suggested that ne 
papers begin to conduct self-inspectioy| 1 


for fire hazards. 7 
He added “newspapers must — | 
prepared to fight a fire for the first fe 
minutes before the fire department” a 
rives. on the scene. Orey suggested the mdf 
newspapers set up fire brigades as well z 
educate all their employees to fire prote: 
tion and prevention. | 
Ashton Phelps, publisher of the Net 
Orleans Times-Picayune and States-Ite | 
gave the welcoming address to the confe 
ence. Phelps stressed the importance ¢ | 
the new technology to newspapers. § 
Jaa 


Automation a must (ye 


Automation is the “only alternative” 
raising production costs and “pricing oui 
selves out of the market,” Phelps said 
Papers that do not automate, Phelps saiqj 
“cannot reasonably expect to survive.” 5 | 


Frank A. Daniels, publisher of thi 
Raleigh (N.C.) News and Observer an 
Times, noted the problems papers wer 
having in labor relations. Daniels is als¥ 
president of the Southern Newspape 
Publishers Association, co-sponsor of tht 
conference. 


Daniels said with the new technology 


“departmental lines are not longer sacro 
sanct.” But he said newspapers ‘can’t bg 
held back” by jurisdictional languag@ 
and recalcitrant unions. 


M. W. Armistead III, chairman of th 
ANPA/RI_ executive committee, note¢ 
newspaper “revenues are soaring.” But t¢ 
meet rising costs newspapers have t¢ 
“choose progress,” he said. Outlining jus 
the recent developments in offset, photopol 
ymer plates, cold type, electronic editing 
and others Armistead predicted furthe 
developments in plateless printing, in 
jets and full page makeup. Armistead is 
with Landmark Communications. 


In Tuesday’s session, progress towards 
full page makeup was described by Don 
ald F. Wright of the Minneapolis Sta 
and Tribune. The Star and Tribune was 
one of several newspapers that contracted 
with IBM to provide a feasibility study o 
full page makeup. 


_ Wright said that he now considers ful 
page makeup to be economically and oper 
ationally feasible. “The system will be 
cost effective for enough newspapers,’ | 
Wright said. 


He added that pagination will fit in 
with other proposed developments such as 
plateless printing which will “depend on 
digital descriptions of each newspape’ 
page.” It will also “eliminate the awk- 
ward paste-up system and permit job en- 
largement.” As for the latter Wright noted 
that people who make up pages will be 
doing several functions other than layout, 
which are now done by other people. we! 
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By Gerald B. Healey 


‘The newspaper publishing automation 
vad is becoming increasingly jammed 
th traffic judging by the number of 
quipment innovations introduced at the 
5th Production Management Conference 
f the ANPA Research Institute at New 
rleans this week. 

Several manufacturers scheduled new 
quipment announcements in conjunction 
fith the conference, conducted at the 
‘airmont Roosevelt Hotel, and the ma- 
thinery show at the Rivergate Exhibition 
venter. 

| Mergenthaler Linotype Company intro- 
ced a new model of its Linotron 505. It 
is capable of setting a full 100-pica line, 
nus providing the hardware for setting a 
fypical newspaper page in about four 
ninutes. 

_ With this model all type elements can 
Ye produced in position without the need 
»£ subsequent paste-up procedures, except 
or the insertion of halftone and line art 
llustrations. 


Full-page capabilities 


1a 


iq 
_ Called the Linotron 505TC-100, it com- 
dines the high-speed, two-way printout of 
the 505TC with the increased line length, 
and places publishers in the position of 
introducing full-page make-up as com- 
puter programming becomes available. 
i The new design concept incorporates a 
relatively small CRT mounted on a minia- 
Iturized carriage that travels back and 
forth across the 100-pica measure. This 
differs from existing CRT systems that 
use a large-size CRT and a moving lens 
Wsystem. 
fl New software has been developed for 
the 505TC and other Linotron models to 
ermit their expanded use for setting com- 
'plex food store ads, mathematical formu- 
‘lae and other technical composition. 
The new program simplifies keyboard 
‘procedures by permitting input to be 
“typed” in a linear string; and it permits 
the automatic formatting of even the most 
complex display type. 
A new double-width web offset newspa- 
‘per press, with printing speed up to 80,000 
‘papers per hour, was announced by the 
Harris Web Press division of Harris In- 
ertype Corp. Called the Harris N-1680, it 
is designed to serve large metropolitan 
daily newspapers. 
The first N-1680, a 10-unit model with 
new Harris reel tension pasters, has been 


Guard. 
Development of the new press is signifi- 
cant for two reasons, aecording to compa- 
ny officials: 

It is the culmination of the 14-year 
wth plan that provides Harris with the 
ability to market web offset presses across 
the entire range of newspaper pressroom 
requirements. 

ajor feature of the N-1680 is the 
ension paster that controls, through 
reui both web tension and 


J 
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ake debut at ANPA show 


the Eugene (Ore.) Register 


speed—controlled to within 1/10 of one 
percent. The unit’s circuitry also meas- 
ures paper mileage to within a few dozen 
feet, for accurate cost control of news- 
print stock. The three-reel paster accom- 
modates 45-inch diameter paper rolls. 

Dr. Joseph A. Boyd, Harris president, 
took a look ahead at the newspaper insert- 
ing area. He said the Sheridan division 
will shortly move far beyond conventional 
stuffing to a new concept of handling au- 
tomatically all the mail room functions— 
from press delivery to assembly of news- 
paper and advertising inserts to the truck 
loading dock—on a controlled basis, per- 
mitting regional and neighborhood 
splits. 

A series of five cathode ray tube 
typesetting systems, capable of setting 60 
or 100-pica lines at high speed was intro- 
duced by the Suncom Systems division of 
the Sun Chemical Corp. 

Called the Sunsetter Series, they em- 
ploy unique page makeup character gen- 
eration, technology which sprays charac- 
ters on a window in solid blocks rather 
than line by line. Speeds range from 450 
lines per minute to 1,000 lpm for the other 
four digitized models. 


All typesetters in the series can be ex- 
panded to accept simultaneous input from 
a wide range of sources including paper 
and magnetic keyboards, on-line electric 
typewriters, optical scanners, and wire 
service. In addition, the Sunsetters will 
interface with a wide range of text edit- 
ing devices, such as video display termi- 
nals. Three Sunsetter models have com- 
puters as part of the system. Two are 
“slave” devices which will interface with 
most computer systems. 

There are two front storage systems— 
matrix storage for one of the Sunsetter 
models and digitized for the others. Out- 
put is film or paper, right or wrong- 
reading. 

Character storage capacity is signifi- 
cantly increased. The models store only 
the character outlines, not the surround- 
ing white space. Storage capacity of the 
digitized characters is limited only by the 
size and number of computer discs em- 
ployed. 

Type size range is 4% to 96 points on 
0.1 point increments. There is a full inter 
and intra-line mixing of both type faces 
and point sizes. Output quality is high in 
that the bold and italic faces are designed 
as true bold and italic, not electronically 
manipulated roman faces. 

Compuscan Inc. showed Alpha, a lower 
priced, lower speed OCR device designed 
to be productive in combination with the 
model 170, or as a word processing device 
compatible with phototypesetting com- 
puters and other peripheral components. 
Together they provide the flexibility and 
reliability required by medium to large- 
size newspaper publishers. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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t Bestest sich ‘ 
TOP AWARD WINNERS in E&P's second an- 


nual competition for the most outstanding ex- 
hibits at the ANPA/RI Production Manage- 
ment Conference, New Orleans. Ronald Leary, 
sales manager for Revere Copper & Brass — 
(left), who received the award for the best 
"island" booth of less than 900 square feet; — 
Thomas Tucker (center), convention and ex- 
hibits manager of Sperry Univac, for the best 
"non-island'’ booth; and H. N. Morris, vice-— z 
president and general manager of the Varityper , 
Division of Addressograph-Multigraph, for the 
most outstanding exhibit of more than 900 
square feet. 


Best exhibit winners _ 
are announced by E&P — 


The Epitor & PUBLISHER awards for a 
“most outstanding exhibits” at American — 
Newspapers Publishers Association Re- " 
search Institute’s Annual Production 
Management Conference were presented 
by Robert U. Brown, publisher of EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER, at the Tuesday (June 12) 
morning session. é 

The award for first place in the Island — 
Display of Over 900 sq. ft. was won by the — 
Varitype Division of Addressograph- 
Multigraph. Harris-Intertype Corp. and — 
Compuscan Co. tied for second place. ; 

For Island Displays of Less Than 900 — 
sq. ft. the first place plaque went to Re- s 
vere Copper & Brass, Inc., and a certifi- 
cate of merit to the Richardson Co. ‘ 

For Non-Island Exhibits, first place — 
went to Sperry Univac with the certificate 
of merit to Dahlgren Manufacturing Co., 

The judges were Richard H. Blacklidge, 
publisher, Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune, past 
chairman of ANPA; Joe D. Smith, publish- 
er Alexundria (La.) Town Talk, past — 
president Southern Newspaper Publishers — 
Association; and Richard C. Steele, pres- 4 
ident and publisher, Worcester (Mass.) — 
Telegram & Gazette, past president ANPASS 
Research Institute. ’ 

Winners were selected on the basis of ive 
general appearance, originality, product 
presentation and demonstration. 

@ 
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Record crowd 


Peter Romano, director of American 
Newspaper Publishers Association/Re- 
search Institute, reported that overall at- 
tendance at the 4-day production confer- 
ence reached a record high of 8,800. He 
said that the figure included 2,500 regis- 
trants. 
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required before automation 


to be edited after 
typewriter. The copy can be fed into the 
|  scanner—thus into the computer—and the » 

city editors can call it up on their CRT 


By Margaret Cronin Fisk 


Editorial personnel and their needs will 

have to be taken into consideration when 
newspapers plan purchase of newsroom 
electronic extras—or new problems with 
deadlines and copy quality will be created 
while papers are trying to dispense with 
some of the old. 

This point was brought home at the 
newsroom symposium session of the 45th 
Annual American Newspaper Publishers 
Association Research Institute Production 
Management Conference in New Orleans. 
The conference was co-sponsored by the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion and the largest in history of such 
conferences. 

Stress should be placed on newsroom 
staffs that the new technology is not go- 
ing to overshadow the real purpose: put- 
ting out a newspaper with no compromise 
in writing or editing. 

Joseph W. Shoquist, managing editor 
of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal made 
these observations and added: 

“T think you have to emphasize it and 
stress it over and over again, and you 
have to mean it,” Shoquist said. “It should 
not preclude the kind of journalism that 
you’ve been doing and that you want to 
do. It should, in fact, enable you to do 
better journalism.” 


Management has talks 


_ has discussed very frankly with newsroom 
people the effect of this new equipment on 


>, Shoquist said the journal management 
1 


; the Typographical Union and the union’s 


attitude about new equipment. 
What the issue gets down to, Shoquist 


said, is who types in the corrections and 


the codes. It was agreed that this would 
be tried in several different ways. Sho- 
quist continued: 
“We would type in some on the copy 
desk. We also have some typists in the 
newsroom, dictation typists, who would 
type in some of these codes and correc- 
tions. And we would send copy to the com- 
posing room and let the ITU make the 
corrections, 

“Today, we arbitrarily do a little bit 
of it on the copy desk—very little, I might 
add—hecause the copy editors don’t care 
to do it. And we have taken the attitude 
that this is largely a mechanical task and 
that the copy editors shouldn’t do it.” 

Shoquist said that more than 700 
columns of type are being produced each 
week on the scanner. That includes the 
Journal, Sentinel and some classified ad- 
vertising. CRTs will be introduced into the 
- operation soon because management sees 

the CRT as an editing tool. The OCR 


- would continue to be used as an input 


_ for all of the local reporting. 
The advantage to this, as Shoquist sees 
it, is that a reporter’s copy doesn’t have 
it comes out of the 
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terminals and edit it. Other inputs come 
from the Wire Service and perhaps some 
retyping will be needed of syndicated copy 
or material that can’t be obtained in scan- 
nable form. 


Who handles equipment 


Shoquist said the question that remains 
unanswered in the newspaper industry is 
whether editors and reporters should 
operate the CRTs, or whether this is a 
job for technicians. 

John MeMillan, managing editor of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram quoted a 
study of technological changes in other 
plants. The study showed, McMillan said, 
that when the employe is treated “as a 
person” and the employer asks his advice 
technological change is smooth. If instead, 
the employer simply announces what is 
going to be done, lower production, more 
frequent mistakes and sometimes sabotage 
will result. 

McMillan also warned publishers not 
to take equipment manufacturer’s claims 
as absolute truth. He quoted an ad for 
one scanner which promises that journal- 
ists will be able to edit and write the way 
they always have. 

MeMillan said “We have yet to deter- 
mine the impact (of such machines) to the 
reporter. ... The creation of news is a 
lot more involved than (the manufac- 
turers) think it is.” 


Bad typists 


One problem McMillan mentioned was 
that reporters or editors may be first 
class craftsmen and also lousy typists.’ 
This particularly might hamper their 
ability to produce scanner-ready copy. 

Technical problems aside, McMillan 
said “It’s imperative that everyone in the 
newsroom know what’s going on,” if the 
changeover is going to be smooth. Mc- 
Millan suggested that newspapers conduct 
training, ‘perhaps even formal education 
if necessary,” of newsroom personnel on 
the new equipment. 

The newspaper must also encourage 
understanding of computers and their use 
and show employes “how the new tech- 
nology will better serve the newsroom and 
the reader,” he added. 

John E. Leard, executive editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch and News- 
Leader, agreed that communication with 
employes is important. Leard suggested 
that publishers establish committees to 
“study and get to know equipment capa- 
bilities” before making purchases. 

Publishers should work with the plant 
committee to determine codes for the ma- 
chines and plan procedures for who will 
review copy and make corrections. 


Communicate, he says 


Leard said publishers should ‘“com- 
municate with employes on plans, invit- 
ing reasonable suggestions, getting people 
involved, instructing them.” 
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Siptti Tape managing ed f th 
Providence (RI) Bulletin, called “mor 
editorial department enthusiasm | : 
electronic equipment. 


“We must not think that we cane 
change our ways in the newsroom or thal 
it is degrading for an editor to use § 
video display terminal or an electric type 
writer, We must not think that mayb 
we ought to stay with old techniques anj 
let the production departments have th 
new electronic equipment and we don’} 
change at all.” | 

Ungaro said this would be a mistakif 
because “we would continue our depend 
ence on other people to get the paper out} 
It would be a mistake because the news# 
room would continue to give control ove 
copy flow and volume and speed.” 

Ungaro also stressed the need for edill 
torial involvement in planning change 
“In early planning the editor must 
deeply involved and great emphasis should 
be placed on the direction and system.” 


Without this enthusiasm and involve} 
ment from editors passed down to othe 
editorial employes, Ungaro said, 
wouldn’t surprise me that a newspape 
could end up losing deadline time despite 
adding faster typesetting equipment, if 
we don’t manage the changes the propem 
way.’ 


John J. Powers, managing editor of the | 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, noted the 
problems the Tribune had when first} 
switching to cold type. “We did not antici} 
pate how the type would look” and eventu: 
ally switched type and head faces. “The 
paper was legible but terribly black and 
heavy,” he said. 

Powers noted the Tribune was having 
some “people problems now with the scan- 
ner” and he also encouraged communica 
tion between management and employes. 

Josiah P. Rowe III, co-publisher andj 
general manager of the Fredericksburg 
(Va.) Free Lance-Star, speaking on pho- 
tocomposition said publishers should stress 
how cold type will “be of direct assistance 
to the news operation” as well as how it 
will affect the paper’s economics. 


The key to success 


J. R. Barkley, managing editor of thel 
Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune, noted that his 
paper did form a committee of composing 
and editorial employes in planning for 
change. He said “It worked beautifully 
for us,” and added “internal communica- 
tions is the key to. success.” 


Miles P. Patrone, of the ANPA labor 
relations committee, agreed employe rela- 
tions should be considered as one of the 
more important aspects when a newspaper 
is planning change. But, he warned em- 
ployers not to “let tradition lead you into 
a false evaluation of what is needed to 
adapt” to the new technology. 
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Price Hike cancelled 


The Washington Post and the Washing- 
ton Star-News have rolled back the news- 
stand price of their daily paper to 10 
cents to abide by President Nixon’s 60- 
day freeze on all retail prices. Both pa- 
pers had raised their newsstand and street 
sale prices on June 9 to 15 cents Nae cop, 
(see page 34). 
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heard in testimony 


Grant Dillman,  vicepresident and 
ashington manager of United Press In- 
mnational, and Richard W. Jencks, 
cepresident of Columbia Broadcasting 
stem, are vigorously opposed to Nixon 
ministration-backed bills to revise the 
deral criminal codes on the grounds that 
@ legislation would handicap investiga- 
ve reporting and obstruct the free flow 
‘information to the public. 

The provisions of the proposed legisla- 
‘on they opposed in testimony before a 
enate judiciary subcommittee involve the 
sues of national security and unauthor- 
ed disclosure of government informa- 


Ofl. 


National security issue 


“The present law requires the prosecu- 
on to prove that the disclosure would be 
‘etrimental to national security and that 
he defendant meant to harm national se- 
lurity in disclosing the information to an 
memy. 

The newsmen contended that the re- 
ised approach would prevent accused 
rom offering in their defense the argu- 
zent that the information was improperly 
lassified and would eliminate the require- 
ment of proof of intent to hurt the nation- 
ul interest. They were especially vehement 
in testifying against bills introduced by 
Senators Roman L. Hruska of Nebraska 
land John L. McClellan of Arkansas which 
would establish severe penalties for dis- 
losure of national defense and other re- 
tricted government information. 
Dillman believes the Hruska bill would 
quate theft of “information” with steal- 
ing federal property or documents. 

' “We are not talking about classified or 
national defense information,” Dillman 
isaid. “We are talking about information 
that is not supposed to be made public 
only because some government agency, for 
whatever reason, has not authorized its 
elease.” 
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bo Watergate is cited 
_ The proposed revisions of the criminal 
‘code, he asserted, would block future 
‘Watergate exposes and reduce the Wash- 
ington press corps to the level of mere 
“handout reporters.” 
‘ Dillman spoke for the Joint Media Com- 
mittee, which includes representatives of 
the Associated Press Managing Editors, 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
ion, Radio Television News Directors As- 
sociation and Sigma Delta Chi. 
; Jencks emphasized that “the nature of 
classified information protected under the 
proposed revisions is significantly broader 
than is the case under present law” and 
said the proposed revision would disturb 
the present judicial balance between the 
needs of national security and the need 
for information about the activities and 
policies of government.” 
_ “The public right to know is not by any 
means to be considered inherently at odds 
with the national security,” he said, for 
national security depends, “in large part 
| wise choices, in a multitude of mat- 


Underwood Kroepke 


Underwoodand Kroepke 
promoted to new posts 


Jack E. Underwood, a vicepresident of 
the New York Daily News and director of 
its circulation department, was appointed 
director of sales for the newspaper. 

In assuming responsibility for the sales 
functions of the company, Underwood will 
coordinate activities of the advertising, 
circulation and promotion departments. 
William A. Carey, circulation manager, 
succeeds Underwood as director of circu- 
lation. 

Edward F. Kroepke, advertising man- 
ager, was appointed advertising director 
and Franklin H. Hecht was named assist- 
ant advertising director. 
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publisher must pay 


The Supreme Court ruled on June 11 
that the Gadsden (Ala.) Times Publishing - 


Company must pay Sam Dean, an employ- — 


ee, $63, the difference between his salary 


and the fee he received from serving ona 
* ae 


jury. 
Dean submitted a bill for $63 to com- 


pensate him for loss of regular wages % 


while serving on a jury. The Publishing 
Company refused to pay the bill. Dean 
sued and a trial court rendered a verdict 
in his favor but the Alabama Civil Court 
of Appeals on an appeal by the Gadsden 
Times, reversed the trial court, holding 
that the Alabama statute which provides 
that an employee excused for jury duty 
shall be entitled to his usual compensation 
less the fee received for serving as a 
juror unconstitutionally deprived the em- 
ployer of property in violation of the Due 
Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

The Supreme Court reversed that rul- 
ing, holding that the Alabama statute 
stands on a “sturdy” constitutional foot- 
ing. 


Young editorial cartoonist 


picked by Kansas City Star 


The new editorial cartoonist for the 
Kansas City Star completed his finals at 
California State University in Long 
Beach May 20 and reported for work in 
Kansas City June 1. 

William Myles Schorr, 24, was named to 
the post over a dozen other applicants, 
including some with several years of 
newspaper experience, according to 4a 
spokesman for the Star. He succeeds Dan 
Dowling, who retired earlier this year. 

Schorr, an illustration major, “kind of 
stumbled” into political cartooning while a 
student, producing panels for the univer- 
sity newspaper and, on occasion, for the 
Los Angeles Free Press, an underground 
newspaper. 

Schorr dislikes to discuss his political 
leanings, preferring to let the readers 
categorize him, if they must, on the basis 
of his drawings. 

Schorr spent most of his early life in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, and moved to 
Riverside, Calif., when he was 16. He and 
his wife, Arlene, have one daughter, Aar- 
in Christin Schorr, born April 2 of this 
year. 


Ad manager named 


Jack Costello, assistant national adver- 
tising manager of the Westchester Rock- 
land Newspapers, was promoted to nation- 
al advertising manager. 

Costello, 48, is a 20-year veteran of the 
newspaper group. Before coming. to WRN 
headquarters, he worked in the advertis- 
ing sales department of the New Rochelle 
Standard-Star and the Mount Vernon 
Daily Argus. 


Williarn Myles Schorr 


Wheeler is named ME 
of Worcester Telegram 


Jim Wheeler, Sunday news editor of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, was ap- 
pointed managing editor. 

He succeeds John McMillan, who has 
resigned to accept an editorial position 
with Gannett Co., Rochester, New York. 

A Gannett spokesman said the company 
was not ready yet to reveal the exact 
nature of the appointment. 
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The ad mill 


. By Jeff Mill 


FTC EYES RATES AND REBATES— 
The assistant director of the Federal 
Trade Commission Bureau of Competition 
said he expects the FTC to take a more 
active interest in prosecuting violations of 
the Robinson-Patman Act as the result of 
recent changes in leadership. 

Joseph J. O’Malley, who is directing the 
Bureau’s. investigation into newspaper 
rate structures, told the 51st annual sum- 
mer meeting of the New York State Ad- 
vertising Managers Bureau last weekend 
that there has been a “renewed interest” 
in prosecuting violations. 

And he said that he would “certainly 
propose to bring charges” in cases where 
newspapers “flagrantly violated” the pro- 
visions of Robinson-Patman. 

O’Malley said at present newspapers 
may be “inducing advertisers to violate 
the Robinson-Patman Act” by means of 
rebate offers. O’Malley said it has not yet 
been determined whether newspaper ad- 
vertising is a “service” under the terms of 
Robinson-Patman, and thus the newspaper 
may not be violating the law. 

But O’Malley said double billing and 
other rate and rebate manipulations would 
come under section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, and that newspapers 
could be liable for any violations of that 
Jaw. 

The FTC has been investigating news- 
paper rates and advertising billings for 
the past five years. The 1969 Supreme 
Court decision in the Fred Meyer case 
led the FTC to issue revised guidelines 
for co-op advertising in its August 4, 
1972 amendments. 

O’Malley outlined the guidelines and 
then explained why FTC had to move 
into certain areas, such as newspaper 
rates and rebates. He cited two examples 
currently under investigation. 

In one, an advertiser was billed $80, 000 
for $60, 000 worth of ads. And in the 
other, a $600,000 rebate was granted to a 
major advertiser. O’Malley said the small, 
local advertiser could not compete in such 
a situation. 


Intend to prosecute 


Expanding on his remarks later by 
telephone with Epiror & PUBLISHER, 
O’Malley said that “over the past couple 
of years, FTC has shown an aversion to 
bringing cases generally which involved 
violations of Robinson-Patman.” The new 
leadership has indicated an intention to 
begin prosecutions, he said, and he would 
recommend prosecutions where warranted 
in newspaper rate cases. 

While the FTC wrestles with the ques- 
tion of a definition for newspaper ads 
under Robinson-Patman, he said the FTC 
was relying upon “a good faith effort by 
newspapers in reporting their current 
rate structures. He told the ad managers 
FTC needs “the cooperation of business- 
men to enforce existing statutes” on rates 
and billings. 

The ad managers also heard from real 
estate expert and author Irving Price. He 
instructed the ad managers on ways in 
_ which real estate advertising can be made 
to work for the newspaper. 


is 


The author of “Buying Country Proper- 
ty” told the managers that real estate ads 
should be “more than bricks and mortar,” 
and that the ads should deal with 
“creativity, imagination and people.” 

Price said the “field of real estate ad- 
vertising is wide open—they (ad manag- 
ers and real estate advertisers) have been 
doing the same things for the past 150 
years.” 

He said customers are attracted to 
“something different,” and that “innovative 
ads have a very beneficial effect on news- 
papers.” The unusual ad can help a news- 
paper reach beyond its own community, he 
said. 

Price decried the “tremendous lack of 
education processes of possible custom- 
ers,” with regard to real estate, and told 
the ad managers not to look for overnight 
response to a particular ad. Unusual ads 
develop an image for the advertiser, he 
added. 

The ad managers also heard presenta- 
tion of “Q & A The Retail Way,” a panel 
discussion involving Sears regional ad and 
sales manager Edward Killar, Denby’s ad 
manager Janine Kowak, and Central Mar- 
kets advertising director Stewart Sack- 
low. 


More media mix 


The panelists agreed their companies 
would be moving toward more media mix 
in the future, although they might not 
expand their ad budgets while doing so. 

Killar said Sears would be using broad- 
cast more in an effort to attract the 18-25 
year-old market, which he called “damn 
poor newspaper readers.” 

“Pennysaver” papers were dismissed by 
the panel members, with Killar saying that 
an all-ad, no-news-and-feature format de- 
stroyed the essence of a newspaper. 

Acknowledging that he sometimes uses 
pre-prints, Killar asked if papers were 
perhaps not running too many pre-prints. 
All three agreed that in too many cases 
ad layout was “in poor taste,” and they 
laid this fault to inexperienced layout 
people. . 

Sacklow asked the ad managers to con- 
sider moving away from the one day Food 
Day, and space out food ads throughout 
the week. In a discussion with members of 
the audience, Sacklow admitted food days 
might be the result of requests from na- 
tional advertisers who wished to offset 
local food store merchants, and therefore 
wanted to advertise on non-food days. 

At the close of the discussion, Killar 
advised the group that the home cable-tv 
ordering system envisioned by some re- 
tailers is a “long way” away. 

The Newspaper Advertising Bureau’s 
vicepresident for mass merchandising, 
Jim Hollis, presented the Bureau’s BASIC 
system to an afternoon session. At 
present, he said the Bureau had 1407 
newspapers signed up to participate in 
the computerized standard rate informa- 
tion bank. 

He said the Bureau hoped to expand 
BASIC to include data on national rates 
and Sunday supplements. An effort would 
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also be jade to market BASIC. date 
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companies such as General Electric, w , 
< 


at present produces its own co-op ra 
booklet, Hollis said. 


that the 1976 Bi-Centennial was “a BA 
selling opportunity” for newspapers, al | 
he urged the managers to begin preparw 
tions for special editions now. 


* * * 

NEW YORK GAP—“It’s not your fa 
or any promotion efforts,” Tom Dillo¥ 
president of BBDO, told an overflow croy# 
of newspaper sales representatives thij 

“a lot of admen do not have a real 80" 
picture of newspapers.” 

Dillon was guest of honor at the New 
York Chapter of American Association ¢ | 
‘Newspaper Representative’s 9th annu# 
President’s Day Luncheon and busine# 
meeting at the Yale Club (June 7). TH 
luncheon is attended by the principals 
most of the New York-headquartered re 
resentative firms. , | 

Speaking off-the-cuff, Dillon said_he b@ 
lives there is a pig field of ignorane 
about newspapers” and that New Yon 
City newspapers are partly to blame bq 
cause they are “not typical” of newspé 
pers in the rest of the country. 

Dillon noted that outdoor advertising 
suffers from the “same enormous com 
trast.” “Agency people,” he observed, ‘ 
kind of victims of what they see overs 
and they don’t see ROP color—they don 
get the feel of America’ s newspaper 
reading New York papers.” 

Dillon labled the problem facing news 
paper sales representatives as the “New 
York Gap.” ' 

Dillon said he did not have any solutiow 
to the problem. However, he said thaj 
whenever one of his colleagues goes 0 
about how badly newspapers are doing, h# 
immediately calls their attention to th 
price earning ratio of publicly-ownec 
newspaper stocks and agency stocks 
Newspaper stocks are running about 3 
times earnings, whereas agency stocks ar 
about 7 or 8 times earnings, he said. Th 
comparison usually produces “grea 
shock,” Dillon said. 

As for his own agency, Dillon said i 


invested about $44 million in client’s 
budgets in 1972 as compared to $62 mil 
lion for JWT. He said the top 10 agencies 
in total billings last year invest some 
where around 10 to 15% in newspaper 
space. 


At the business meeting, Tom Clancy 
manager of Chicago Tribune/Chicago To 
day’s sales office in New York, announced 
the Chapter’s new officers for the 
fiscal year beginning in July, as follows: 
President—Jerry Parichy, division sales 
manager, Chicago Tribune/Chicago To- 
day; Vicepresident —Daniel T. Tynan, 
Kansas City Star; Secretary—Robert D. 
Bair, New York sales manager, Mathews, 
Shannon & Cullen; Treasurer—W. Almy 
III, vicepresident and assistant New York 
manager for Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker. 
The treasurer’s report showed, as of May 
31, the Chapter had no debts and total 
asc of $1,784.59, of which $1, 641. 33 is 
cas 


By Gerald B. Healey 


Increasing business in the Free Stand- 
hg Stuffer market over the next several 
dars will be due to a large extent to new 
n-line stuffing machines which will allow 
‘ewspapers installing them to open up the 
veekdays for stuffers. 

But until this happens, maybe six years 
sence, stuffers will have to be used judi- 
jiously, as orders are on the books two 
nd three years in advance, according to 
Gerald V. Cleary, Jr., president of Free 
Standing Stuffer, Inc. A number of papers 
ure already sold out for next year, Cleary 
sold the Indiana Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association recently. 


Clearly said that until on-line stuffing 
machines are available on a daily basis, 
lew advertisers will be forced to appear 
on the same day basis (usually Sunday) 
with other preprint users or singly in the 
less desirable direct response months. 


Cleary said he is primarily concerned 
mow about smaller circulation papers that 
“never really has had a shot at these 
tbonanza-type preprinted insert schedules.” 


_ National direct response advertisers are 
buying mass readership, but the cutoff lies 
somewhere in the vicinity of $15 per thou- 
sand. This automatically eliminates the 
‘smaller markets from consideration as 
‘their costs range from $30 per M to $60 
per M. 
_ Also, because of various problems, each 
chedule has to be confirmed with the 
ewspaper representatives as to cost, cir- 
culation and availabilities, Cleary said. 
_ He suggested the possibility of smaller 
“market newspapers combining together as 
a selling unit. This would comprise all 
papers under 50,000 circulation in one or 
more states, with one national representa- 
tive selling a total unit of circulation at 
- one competitive price. 
A These papers, as Cleary envisions it, 
would incorporate under one name so 
there would be one billing, one common 
nameplate, and one dropoff point for Free 
_ Standing Stuffers. As an example, he sug- 
_ gested “Indiana Stuffer Group.” The drop- 
off would be centrally located and acces- 
sible to all newspapers. The papers in turn 
would send vehicles to this point for their 
designated number of preprints for in- 
_ plant insertion. 
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Small paper stuffers 


As the business increased, the system 
could spread by installing stuffers with 
_ the capability of 20/40 M inserts per hour. 
This concept could spread so that insert- 
ers would be available to all smaller mar- 
kets from the East to West coasts. 

Cleary said that Direct Mail Advertising 
Association members have directly or in- 
directly placed millions of new advertising 
dollars in newspapers via the. F/SS con- 
cept. He believes newspapers and direct 
mail should join forces and adopt some of 
the techniques afforded by direct mail. 
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arriage of newspaper 


ad direct mail urged 


He suggested a central computer bank 
in Illinois incorporating names and ad- 
dresses of all home delivered newspaper 
subscribers in the United States. He said 
the selling unit might be an extension of 
the Newspaper Advertising Bureau or 
Newspaper Preprint Corp. 

Via a match code master list, non- 
subscribers would be suppressed with a 
merge-purge tape and basically, this 
would result in a subscriber and non- 
subscriber list. With this information, a 
number of multi-media services would 
then be available to newspaper adver- 
tisers. 

Mass media marketers using F/SS in- 
serts could then blanket any given market 
with newspapers and cover the remaining 
portion with direct mail from a computer- 
ized print-out of non-subscribers. In com- 
petitive markets, the process would be the 
same but as with all tapes, they would be 
under the most stringent security systems, 
Cleary envisioned. 

This same concept could also be used 
with retail accounts which insert preprint- 
ed stuffers in newspapers with a match- 
merge of their credit customers against 
the newspaper subscriber list. This would 
theoretically eliminate duplication and 
non-production segments of the market. 


Obviously, there are other applications 
such as a direct mail circulation campaign 
by newspapers to non-subscribers: true 
duplication figures between morning/eve- 
ning runs and any days in competitive 
markets. With a computer-oriented ana- 
lytical memory bank and use of F/SS 
questionnaires, true demographic data 
could then be obtained for advertising 
presentations, Cleary said. 

He admitted this may seem “blue sky,” 
but he believes that newspapers and direct 
mail can and should work in harmony 
“for the mutual benefit of all.” 


Coupon advances 


Cleary predicted that the cents-off cou- 
pon which is returned to grocery stores 
after an introductory sample is delivered 
via newspaper will be tabulated as to the 
newspaper, date of insertion, placement of 
circulation, ete., even to the actual gro- 
cery redemption outlet. This again will be 
made possible by computers. He sees the 
grocery outlets having their own numbers 
printed on return cents-off coupons and 
being paid for handling the same day re- 
ceived—and again by computers. 

This would mean that newspapers can 
virtually assure’ themselves of all test 
copy, with the uniform dollar or half- 
dollar size card stock, or perforated pre- 
printed F/SS coupon giving the advertiser 
a perfect readout within a period of two 
weeks. 

If the test is successful, the advertiser 
may then roll out the schedule to include 
all newspapers. If not, the product would 
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be dumped immediately, saving the adver- 
tiser thousands of dollars, Cleary said. 

Other concepts which will appear be- 
cause of recent technological advance- 
ments include 3M’s Microfragrance which 
will adhere to F/SS via ink overlay, die- 
cut and tape tip-ons, along with pop-ups 
which, Cleary expects, will literally jump 
out at the reader. 

When costs are reduced, plastic records 
may be attached to stuffers. If enameled 
eard stock or the equivalent is used, rec- 
ords could conceivably be impressed dur- 
ing the printing cycle at a nominal cost. 
Tapes may also be attached to F/SS as 
samples of record, book clubs, special edi- 
torials, etc. 

“When this occurs, newspapers will 
finally find a voice which will talk and 
sing to you,” Cleary said. 

In his patent (F/SS) Cleary said he also 
disclosed a method wherein newspapers 
may be delivered in. a carrier walk se- 
quence pattern via the F/SS and optical 
scanning equipment. This could change 
newspapers from a mass vehicle so that 
through demographics and computers, 
special magazines, advertising, articles, 
ete., may be aimed at the individual 
householder. 
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Total saturation 
plan is started 


by Newsday 


Newsday has inaugurated a combina- 
tion newspaper and direct mail plan that 
offers advertisers 100% coverage of Nas- 
sau and Suffolk counties. 

The plan, called Total Market Distribu- 
tion also provides direct mail and preprint 
advertisers with 100% distribution in se- 
lected geographic segments of the mar- 
ket. 

David Targe, vicepresident-sales, said 
that under TMD a preprint inserted into 
Newsday reaches 60% of the households 
on Long Island. Non-Newsday subscribers 
receive the preprint by direct mail from 
the paper. 

Targe said every subscriber has been 
put into their computer, an IBM 360, 
which enables the newspaper to provide 
100% distribution in both counties. The 
list, he said, is updated every week. 

One of the advantages of the plan is a 
lower cost per thousand for preprint ad- 
vertisers. 


Hammell purchases 
Indiana daily paper 


Hammell Newspapers of Florence. Ala., 
has purchased the Linton (Ind.) Daily 
Citizen, the sixth newspaper to be ac- 
quired by the company. 

The sale was announced by Warren On- 
ken, publisher of the Citizen for the last 
16 years. Onken will become publisher of 
the Mount Sterling (Ky.) Advocate. 

David Lyons, former publisher of the 
Boone (Ia.) News, will become publisher 
of the Linton newspaper, which has a 
circulation of more than 6,000. 
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Minorities have 
first priority 
in new J-school 


Primarily aimed at drastically increas- 
ing the supply of qualified minority jour- 
nalists in Chicago, a new upperclass jour- 
nalism program run jointly by Columbia 
College and Malcolm X College is being 
supervised by Henry W. De Zutter, editor 
of Chicago News Service. 

The program is operated out of a small 
newsroom (Chicago News Service) lo- 
cated in the Chicago Sun-Times and Daily 
News building. It offers up to 15 hours 
per semester in credits for actual news- 
room experience. 

Students function as reporters and re- 
searchers covering actual stories in the 
Chicago area. They interview prominent 
people, cover news conferences, attend 
meetings of public bodies and research 
major’ stories. The best student work is 
published in a variety of community 
media. To date this has included the Sun- 
Times, Chicago Today, Chicago Defender, 
the Reader, Chicago Express and a few 
other community publications. 

De Zutter described the program as an 
active, experimental approach to journal- 
ism, where students learn by actually 
doing. It enables the truly dedicated jour- 
nalism students to get a headstart in the 
competitive crush for Chicago media jobs 
by giving them important, publishable ex- 
perience as well as college credits, De 
Zutter said. 

Now recruiting for next September’s 
classes, De Zutter said he is looking for 
students who want to be reporters and 
hard-digging urban  researchers—not 
necessarily the best qualified. First priori- 
ty will go to minority students. 

De Zutter is a former Chicago Daily 
News reporter. The program he is admin- 
istering originally began as a work-study 
course at Malcolm X College, in which the 
students produced their own newspaper. 
De Zutter said the chief drawback was 
that the great majority of students had 
nowhere to transfer when they left the 
school. He approached Columbia College 
with the hope of setting up a program 
similar to Maleolm X but more innova- 
tive. It was then the program moved into 
its present location. 

During a normal week, a_ student 
spends two days working a six-hour shift. 
Friday is devoted to traditional college 
work—seminars are held and guest speak- 
ers offer suggestions on some of the basic 
problems. 

De Zutter said he is like their editor. 
When they report for work he takes a 
look at what they’re doing. He doesn’t 
lecture, but talks to the students about 
their problems. 

Grades have been de-emphasized be- 
cause De Zutter believes they build inferi- 
ority complexes in slow achievers and 
tend to make students compete with each 
other. 

De Zutter said one thing he learned in 
the newspaper business is that “your best 
teachers are your peers because you’re 
going through the same things together.” 
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If someone picks up a few tips on how to 
cover a press conference,he’s in a better 
position to tell you what he’s learned. 

Two of the first year students have 
taken jobs with newspapers. One is with 
the Chicago Tribune and the other with 
the Detroit Free Press. 


Ex-FBI agent to conduct 
police-press seminars 


Reporters who have troubles with the 
police and ideas of what to do about them 
are being invited to unburden their souls 
at four seminars on police-press relations 
to be held in four cities between August 
1973 and August 1974. 

The seminars are to be conducted by 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police and will be designed to facilitate 
improved cooperation between law en- 
forcement and the media. The first will be 
August-26-31 1973 in Washington; the 
second February 24-March 1, 1974 in San 
Francisco; the third April 23-May 3, 1974 
in Chicago and the fourth Aug. 18-23, 
1974 in West Point New York. 

Since it is approaching the concept of 
improved police-press relations on a prob- 
lem-solving basis, the association says, 
‘we would like the assistance of media 
executives and police reporters in helping 
define the problem from a press view- 
point”. To conduct the seminars solely 
from the police viewpoint “would negate 
the purpose”’. 

“We want to provide a learning experi- 
ence which will enable police officers to 
return to their communities and attempt 
to solve any problems they may have with 
members of the local press to the mutual 
advantage of both professions. We think 
this can be accomplished if members of 
the press are willing to tell us what their 
specific problems are, how they think 
these problems should be solved, and what 
the content of our seminar should be as it 
reflects the media’s point of view.” 

The association would be interested 
also in obtaining from the press sugges- 
tions for guest lecturers. 

Suggestions should be sent to Interna- 
tional Chiefs of Police, Inc. Eleven First- 
field Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland, 20760 
or by telephone Area Code 301-948-0922. 
Quinn Tamm, a former FBI agent, is ex- 
ecutive director of the association. 


Free job wanted ads 


Each graduate of a high school in its 
area this year was given two insertions of 
a “job-wanted” classified advertisement by 
the Fort Stockton (Texas) Pioneer. 


Paper thief jailed 


A New York City man was sentenced to 
80 days in jail on June 5 for stealing a 
bundle of 40 sections of the Sunday New 
York Times. 
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12 journalists 
receive Nieman | 
scholar awards 


Eight men and four women have been 
named as Nieman Fellows in journalisn 
and will study at Harvard University for 
the 1978-74 academic year. ! 

The fellowships, which permit a year of 
study in any fields the journalists choose, 
were established 36 years ago by Agnes 
Wahl Nieman, in memory of her husband, 
Lucius W. Nieman, founder of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. 

The new fellows are: 

Shirley Christian, 34, United Nations! 
correspondent for the Associated Press; 
Ned A. Cline, 34, political and legislative 
reporter for the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily 
News; Nicholas Daniloff, 39, editor and 
reporter for United Press International in’ 
Washington; Ronald Gollobin, 32, investi- 
gative reporter for the New Brunswick 
(N. J.) Home News; Ellen H. Goodman, 
32, feature writer and columnist for the 
Boston Globe and Whitney M. Gould, 30, 
environmental reporter for the Capital 
Times in Madison, Wis. 

Also Edwin P. Hudgins, 32, city editor 
of the Gainesville, (Ga.) Times; Morton 
M. Krondacke, 34, Washington bureau re- 
porter for Chicago Sun Times; Stephen 
D. Northup, 31, photographer for Time} 
Inc. in Washington, D. C.; Patricia O’Bri- 
en Koval, 37, general assignment reporter 
for the Cheago Sun Times; Gregor W. 
Pinney, 37, education reporter for the 
Minneapolis Tribune; and Hollie I. West, 
35, reporter for the Washington 
Post. i | 


ABC News boss 
working with 
press council 


Elmer W. Lower, president of ABC 
News, says that ABC News will provide 
the National News Council with tran- § 
scripts of programs for information, 
study or analysis “like we do with AIM 
(Accuracy in Media) or any other legiti- 
mate group for serious purposes.” 

Lower, speaking before the Associated 
Press Broadcasters Association in New 
Orleans June 1, said a team of journalism 
educators was currently conducting con- 
tent analysis of ABC News under the di- 
rection of Dr. Irving Fang of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He said the analysis, 
which reviews each entire telecast of the 
ABC Evening News and ABC Weekend 
News, “provides us with detached judg- 
ments.” 

“T do not know what other organiza- 
tions use in the way of checks and bal- 
ances,” he said, “but I am certain whatev- 
er their systems are, we would have to 
resist the line of the Twentieth Century 
Fund.” 
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The people who assemble GM cars 

| enjoy their paychecks. 

Were trying to find ways to help them 
all enjoy their work. 


A lot of people who work at GM assembly plants 
like the work. And some don't. Wages are fair. On the 
average GM hourly employes will earn $12,500, or 
more, this year plus $3,000 more in fringe benefits. 

But the work is demanding. It has to be. Quality 
standards are high. In many instances the safety of 
people who drive GM cars is involved. We can’t afford 
to let down there. 

Working on an assembly line will never be a 
“soft touch” GM executives know that. They also know 
that an executive’s job isn’t a “soft touch” either. Every- 
one at GM is expected to work seriously and efficiently. 

The reason is that production per man hour must 
be kept up to keep prices down and to compete with 
foreign manufacturers. And quality must keep going up. 

Assembly plants can be noisy. They are less noisy 
now than they used to be. But were working on design- 
ing sound absorbing buildings, quieter motors and new 
methods for reducing sound within buildings. 

To solve present noise problems, many GM plants 
have a noise reducing “earplug” available to employes; 
it cuts out unpleasant sound without impeding the 
wearer’s ability to hear human voice communication. 

We're working on the problems of tedium. An 
experimental “team-building” program is being eval- 
uated now at GMC’s motor home plant. The chassis of 
a motor home is put together by a team of 3 people, 
and a 6-member team is responsible for the body. 

Were also studying new organizational techniques 
in an effort to give the people who work on the line a 
greater say in how the work that must be done is done 
and how it is apportioned. 

Meanwhile, GM must earn a profit if it is to con- 
tinue to grow and change and provide more and better 
jobs. GM has to strike a balance between those needs 
and the needs of the people who work on the line. 

Our aim is to keep on making the work of GM 
employes more satisfying. 

General Motors cares about cars. 

GM cares about its people too. 


General Motors 


Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac, GMC Truck 


| : An application for the assignment of 
licenses of a television and two radio sta- 
3 tions in Fort Worth, Texas, a $35 million 
_ transaction, is pending with the Federal 
~ Communications Commission, which also 
has under consideration a petition to deny 
the application filed by a one-time com- 
petitor in the Dallas-Fort Worth Area. 
The assignment application, if granted, 
would transfer stations WBAP, KSCS-fm 
and WBAP-tv from Carter Publications, 
Inc., to North Texas Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration, a wholly owned subsidiary of LIN 
Broadcasting Corp. a Delaware corpora- 
tion headquartered in New York City. 


Carter Publications is the owner of the 
_ Fort Worth Star-Telegram, and one of the 
conditions of its sale of the newspaper to 
Capital Cities Broadcasting (now Captial 
Cities Communications Inc.) requires 
divestiture of the broadcast stations. 

. Civic Telecasting Corporation, owned 
by James T. Maxwell and Carroll H. 
_ Maxwell, Jr. opposes the assignment. The 
Maxwells are officers of the Maxwell 
Electronics Corporation, which operated 
KMEC-tv in Dallas in 1967-1968. They are 
plaintiffs in an antitrust suit involving 
Carter, and one reason they assert for 


Paper found derelict 


in screening movie ads 


The Alberta Press Council has upheld a 
complaint by Mayor Rod Sykes about the- 
atre advertising standards in The Herald. 


The council said the paper had failed to 
enforce its own standards and allowed 
objectionable advertisements to be pub- 
lished. 

The mayor complained about movie ads 
which contained lines such as “The Great 
American obsession gets laid to rest,” 
“Four times that Night,” “Guess what we 
learned in school today?” and “Raw naked 
realism.” 

The council said the ads were “lustful, 
erotic and an unwholesome exploitation of 
sex.” 

The council noted that a letter to the 
editor complaining about the ads appeared 
in the same edition as the objectionable 
advertising. 

The editor appended a statement to 
the letter outlining its advertising stan- 
dards and specifying it rejected advertise- 
ments which “stimulate an unnatural or 
unwholesome attitude or interest in sex, 
violence .. .” 

The council report said the Herald ad- 
Vv vertising director wrote local theatre 
managers and stated categorically that 
offensive advertisments would not be pub- 
lished. 

“In these circumstances it is manifest 
that the newspaper was derelict in its 
duty to protect its own standards and 
prevent the two objectionable advertise- 
ments being published.” 


- Antitrust suit poses threa 
_ to Carter Publications deal 


denial of the licenses is that the FCC 
should not act until the antitrust litiga- 
tion is decided. 

Assignment of the licenses, according to 
the Civic Telecasting Corporation, “could 
only be approved in complete disregard 
for the public interest and established pol- 
icies of the Commission.” 


One of the charges in the antitrust suit 
is that Carter Publications, owner of 
WBAP, entered into an agreement with 
competing stations in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth Area owned by other newspapers 
to divide local advertising “in order to 
eliminate or lessen competition.” For the 
past 15 or 20 years, the Maxwells assert, 
all three of the newspaper-owned sta- 
tions—two in Dallas and one in Fort 
Worth—broadcast from the same tower 
and covered the same geographical area 
without actually competing in the Dallas- 
Fort Worth market, one of the largest in 
the country. 


Carter Publications’ application for the 
assignment of the licenses was filed with 
the FCC on May 14, 1973. The Commis- 
sion has taken no action, nor has it given 
any indication of when or how it might 
act. 


The council rejected another complaint 
against The Herald in which P. G. Laird 
of Calgary took issue with an editorial 
criticizing a news release of the National 
Parks Association in which the association 
opposed a development on Banff National 
Park. 

The council said the newspaper has a 
“broad right to free expression of opinion, 
even though its viewpoint may not meet 
universal approval.” 

The press council was formed by five 
Alberta newspapers—The Herald, Medi- 
cine Hat News, Red Deer Advocate, 
Edmonton Journal and Grande Prairie 
Herald-Tribune—to review complaints 
against the papers. 

The Herald published the council 
findings as all members are obliged to do 
when they are involved. 
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Movie ad restriction 
bill is defeated 


The Connecticut State Senate has killed 
a proposed bill that would have limited 
the size and content of newspaper adver- 
tising for films not rated “G” (general 
audience) by the MPAA (Motion Picture 
Assn. of America). 

The measure—Senate Bill 2325—would 
have limited the size of ads to two inches 
in depth by two columns in width and 
contents to attraction title, location, 
showing time and MPAA rating. 

No illustrations would have been per- 
mitted in such ads. 


Strong opposition was voiced by the © 


CDNA (Connecticut Daily Newspapers 
Assn.) and CATO (Connecticut Assn. of 
Theatre Owners). 
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confidential news sources and information| 


Poll shows pu shers — 


views on shield lawat 


At least 26 American publishers hay ave 
indicated they are willing to go to jail o 
behalf of their reporters found in con§ 
tempt of court for refusing to testify about 


The question was asked by California 
State University, San Francisco, in a re 
cent survey of two publishers in eve ry 
state—of the 30 who. replied, 26 of them 
replied “Yes.” i 

The poll conducted by B. H. Liebes} 
associate professor of journalism, was 
mailed during April, at a time when tha 
question of newsmen’s privileges was ati 
the forefront of public attention in the 
wake of several jailings of reporters. 

100 publishers throughout the country—| 
representing newspapers with daily circu- 
lations ranging from as little as 10,000 
more than one million—were asked wheth 
er they would be willing to accept the; 
ultimate responsibility for refusal by} 
their reporters to testify about confiden-| 
tial sources of information, i.e., would 
they be wiling to go to jail on behalf of! 
their reporters. | 

Of those who responded, 96 per cent 
answered flatly in the affirmative. None 
gave an unqualified * ‘no” answer. The 4 
per cent remaining variously limited the! 
extent to which they would be willing tof] 
go to jail, but replied “yes” nonetheless. §} 

The poll also sought to learn under 
what conditions the publishers would or-| 
der a reporter to reveal his confidential 
sources. They were decidely more split on} 
this issue, but 50 per cent said they would § | 
do so in situations where the information| | 
was vital to the security of the United J 
States; to insure the successful prosecu- j 
tion of a person guilty of a “major” | 
crime; or to guarantee the acquittal of anf 
innocent person accused of such a crime. 
Thirty-three per cent said they would notif | 
order a reporter to discolse confidential 
information under any circumstances, and § 
ten per cent said they would issue such an 
order only when the information per- 
tained to a libel suit against the newspa- 
per. Seven per cent did not reply. 

The publishers also were asked whether 
they favored total immunity for newsmen 
from having to testify before court, grand § 
juries, or other governmental bodies. If 
not, a subsequent question sought their 
opinion as to what circumstances they felt 
would warrant refusal by a reporter to 
divulge confidential information. 

Thirty-six per cent approved of the bas- 
ic concept of total immunity, 25 per cent 
did not, and 18 per cent offered a variety 
of mitigating circumstances which they 
said would prevent them from favoring 
“total” jmmunity. Nineteen per cent gave 
no answer. 
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New news fleet 


National Car Rental is supplying the 
Boston Herald American-Sunday Herald 
Advertiser with a new fleet of circulation 
vehicles. The fleet which went into service 
this week consists of 76 trucks and 
tractor trailers, according circulati 
director, Lester Zwick. Bs 
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“We needed a press that runs on 
newspaper schedules and turns out 


magazine quality color 
We found it in the Goss Metro: 


—Joel Leuchter 
General Manager 
Vineland (N.J.) Times-Journal” 


“We print Women’s Wear Daily five days a 
week, along with the new ‘W’ publication. 
Plus circulars. It’s a lot of color, too, but 
our Metro prints it on both sides of one web,” 
says General Manager, Joel Leuchter. 

“The press is well-engineered and Goss 
has a fine service organization, too.” 


*A division of Times Graphics, Inc., 

a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Evening News Association, publishers 
of The Detroit News. 


Plant Superintendent Paul Rodriguez takes a 
lot of pride in what the Metro turns out. “We do 
spot color, two-color and four-color work,” 

he states. “With the Metro’s great new control 
we can maintain production speed and color 
quality. If you maintain this press, it gives you 
color that doesn’t take a back seat to 
anyone else’s.”’ 


This advertisement was printed 
on the Goss Metro press at 

the Vineland Times-Journal, 
Vineland, New Jersey, U.S.A. For 
complete information on the 
Metro press, call or write: 

Goss Division, MGD Graphic 
Systems Division, 5601 West 
31st Street, Chicago, Ill. 60650. 


“The rise in our color business has been 
tremendous since we switched to offset,” 
reports Richard J. Lynch, Vice-President, 
Operations, Fairchild Publications. “Since 
then, our advertisers have been tougher 
about color quality and the Times-Journal 
gives it to us with their Goss Metro. 

Far beyond anything we ever expected.” 


& 


MGD Graphic Systems Division 
Rockwell International 
Where science gets down to business. 


‘anklin County (Ky.) Circuit Court 
has dissolved a temporary restrain- 
der of June 4 enjoining Jay Gour- 
Capitol bureau chief of the Kentucky 
vost, from entering any building or 
fice of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 
“The order had stemmed from a com- 
aint by Secretary of the Cabinet 
rles Pryor, which alleged Gourley had 
rempted by deceptive means (including 
epresentation that he had been au- 
rized by competent authority to obtain 
or copies of records kept by and in 
care of the Executive Department for 
nance and Administration) to coerce, 
Ihreaten, and browbeat employes of the 
mmonwealth of Kentucky into provid- 
im with public records... .” 
_ Also named in the complaint were the 
3. W. Scripps Publishing Co., publishers 
»f the Post, and Vance Trimble, editor. 
| The controversy began last month when 
Gourley began a series of articles expos- 
ing overbilling on a government contract. 
Jim Creech, a close personal friend of 
Governor) Wendell Ford, had obtained 
contract for moving office furniture un- 
er the previous Administration. In study- 
ng vouchers and talking to employes, 
rourley ascertained major discrepancies 
n the billings, which were done by man- 
hours. He said he discovered billings in 
bexcess of $100,000. The investigation was 
picked up by other Kentucky newspapers 
and has become known as the “Creech 


_ According to Gourley, following the 
| publication of the initial stories on May 5, 
'Pryor announced he was conducting his 
own investigation and closed off certain 
‘records (including security signing 
‘sheets, which show workmen’s signing in 
‘and out). He also instructed employes not 
to say anything about the case. On May 
22, Pryor admitted at a press conference 
‘that serious irregularities did exist, and 
announced four resignations. 
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Lees art, copy goes 
to local advertisers 


In an effort to relieve local stores of 
some of the dollar cost of local advertis- 
_ing, Lees Carpets has begun a program to 
supply art, copy and layout suggestions to 
store owners. 

The plan is being initiated with the 
thirty-store Wolf’s Furniture chain, based 
in Altoona, Pa. The idea was originally 
developed by Lees and its agency, N. W. 
‘Ayer. 
_ James R. Harper, public relations man- 
ager for Lees’ parent, Burlington Indus- 
ies Carpet Divisions, explained that the 
‘program was part of a larger advertiser- 
assistance program. 
_ He said that layout, art and copy would 
be provided to the local advertiser store 
“owners who wished to prepare multi-page 
sections that can do double duty as inserts 
or as mailers. 
- Wolf’s has agreed to the formula, and 
will run 125,000 copies of a total 300,000 
opy section as an insert in the August 6 
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- secretary, in response to mounting pres- 
sure to open the records, telling him that 

- previously closed documents would be re- 
leased. Gourley and another reporter, Jim 
Renneisen of the Lowisville Cowrier- finding nothing, tried to open a file ca 
Journal, had gone to the office of Director 
of Security for the Executive Department 
for Finance and Administration. Here the 
stories differed. 

According to Gourley, the two reporters 
asked a secretary, Sherry Downey, for 
some operational orders. Downey said she 
would go through the files and pull out 
the required documents, but said it would 
take a little time. The two reporters went 
to look at some other records and when 
they returned about noon, were informed 
that Downey had gone to lunch. ways open. 


BEACH SADDLES 
MAKE HEADLINE NEWS 


¢ Recommended by 


¢ Already standard 
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100% of thin plate 
manufacturers 


equipment in over 
100 newspaper 
plants 


Beach saddles are now setting the standards for 
easy and economical high-accuracy thin plate 
operation in newspaper plants across the 
country. Here’s why... 
e Accuracy to + .001” 
e Economical to use 
e Easy to use. LOCK-ESY 
system eliminates the use 
of wrenches on press lockup 
e Works on any thin plate made 
e 5 Year Warranty 
e Special trade-in program — 
ask about it 


BEACH MANUFACTURING INC. 
GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION 
6880A Oran Circle « Buena Park, Ca. 90621 


Gourley asked the secretary if Do 
had left any papers for them. He was 
she did not, so he glanced at her desk 


net. It was locked. 

All this, Gourley said, was done in 
presence of the secretary, and a security 
officer, who said nothing. The reporters 
then left and returned later in the day 
and got the needed records from Downey. _ 

Judge Henry Meigs II dismissed the — 
suit, saying, “I see nothing harmful or — 
reprehensible in what was done, at least | 
not as reprehensible as holding back pub- — 
lic records.” Pryor had claimed that the — 
records sought by the defendant were al- — 
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Dr. Jon G. Udell, Director of the Bu- 


-yeau of Business Research and Service, 


University of Wisconsin graduate busi- 
ness school, has been named the eighth 
recipient of the Sidney S. Goldish award 
for “a significant, continuing contribution 


_ to newspaper research.” 


This is a commemorative award insti- 
tuted in 1964 by the International News- 


_ paper Promotion Association and the Min- 


neapolis Star and Tribune Company. 

No recipient was named in 1972. 

The Goldish award was_ presented 
Wednesday, May 23, to Dr. Udell before 
400 INPA members, their spouses and 
guests attending the association’s 43rd an- 
nual awards dinner in San Diego by New- 
ell G. Meyer, 1970-71 president of INPA 
and chairman of the Goldish award com- 
mittee. 

Among Dr. Udell’s achievements consid- 
ered in judging his fitness for receiving 
the Goldish award were his production, 
since 1960, of 20 research studies on 


newspaper circulation, economics and 
newsprint use and his services as 
economist to the American Newspaper 


Publishers’ Association since 1965. 

“T know of no person who more richly 
deserves recognition for outstanding ser- 
vice to newspaper research,” says Stan- 
ford Smith, president of ANPA, who 
credits Dr. Udell’s studies with the fact 


SIDNEY S. GOLDISH AWARD 


that “the newspaper business has come 
widely to be recognized as a growth busi- 
ness, thereby correcting public misunder- 
standings.” 

The Goldish award, instituted by INPA 
to encourage significant research of endur- 
ing and continuous value to newspapers 
in marketing and public opinion fields, 
was made possible through a grant to the 
association by the Minneapolis Star and 
Minneapolis Tribune in memory of Sidney 
S. Goldish, who for many years was direc- 
tor of research of those newspapers. 
Goldish died in 1963 at the age of 52. 

Other recipients of the Goldish award 
have been Newell G. Meyer, vice president 
and promotion director, The Journal Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisc. (1971); Thomas 
H. Copeland, director of consumer research 
of Copley International Corporation, 
LaJolla, Calif. (1970); Dr. Chilton R. 
Bush (deceased), professor emeritus of 
communication, Stanford University 
(1969); Daniel Starch, veteran print 
media tester (1968); Dr. George Gallup, 
founder and director of the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion (1967); and Dr. 
Leo Bogart, executive vicepresident and 
general manager of the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Bureau, ANPA (1966). The first 
award was made posthumously in 1965 to 
Pierre D. Martineau, former director of 
the Chicago Tribune’s research and mar- 


keting division, who di 


You cant 
lock out 
the truth 


of the press... belongs to all the people. 
To know whot's going on in the world, and 
to hove a voice in the course of events, ore 
basic human rights. Americons ore lucky. 
Our nation was founded upon these rights, 
ond ovr Constitution protects them, What 
we hove to do for ourselves is take coro 
to protect the Constitution. We can't let 
anyone suppress the free flow of informo- 
tion, Because that's how we communicate 
... and how we govern ourselves. 


Your Gwe Personal Freedom Depends on Freedom of the Press 


Freedom... of speech and 


* 
7“? 


Judges for the award were outgoir 
INPA President Alan Schrader, prom! 
tion and public relations director of tf 
Washington (D.C.) Star-News; Dr. Le 
Bogart of the Newspaper Advertising B 
reau; Newell G. Meyer, Milwaukee Jou 
nal, chairman of the Goldish award con 
mittee; and ex-officio committee membe 
L. L. Cavanaugh, director of public rela 


tions, Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co 
pany. 
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CARTOONING CAPTAIN—Jim Horan, ca 
toonist for the Omaha World Herald, sports 
yacht cap as he shows the special two page 
"Captain Riverfront" comic strip he created 
as a public service to help explain one of the 
most comprehensive land development pro 
grams in the history of Nebraska and lowa. The 
riverfront development will affect 54 miles o 

the Missouri River. . 1 


No One is Free 
Without a Free Press 


“Fraedom of conscience, of education, 
of speech and of assembly ore among the 
very foundations of democracy. All would 
be nullified, should freedom of the press ever 
be successfully challenged.” It wos Franklin 


D. Roosevelt who said this, stressing your 


Constitutional right 10 know what's going on, 
Your frae speach depends on press freedom 


FREE PRESS ADS—This is the third of a four-part series of ads on freedom of the press 
that are available to newspapers for reproduction. Metro Associated Services has designed 
and will distribute the four ads in this series. The last ads of the series will be distributed 


by Multi Ad Services on July |. 


Free Information Is the Cornerstone of Our Form of Government 


free press oren't negotiable. . 
our American heritage is really all about. 


ol 
mechanical... 
camera-ready 


intO minutes-at a 
big savings 7 


Kopak PMT Materials let you prepare screened 
halftone prints and line art for your mechani- 
cal in only ten minutes. 

Resin-coated paper means that art starts 
flat, stays flat on mechanical. Camera-ready 
copy prepared with Kopak PMT Materials 
eliminates traditional time-consuming inter- 
mediate steps required when film negatives 
are used. This can result in a direct cost sav- 
ing on materials of as much as 40%—not to 
mention the savings in man-hours. Pre- 
screened prints on your mechanical let you —“ 
shoot negatives directly. » 

Prints on resin-coated PMT Materials read- 
ily accept wax and most adhesives. The com- 
panion Kopak PMT Gray Contact Screen lets 
you achieve new levels of halftone quality, 
particularly with soft stocks and low-viscosity 
inks. 

Quality, ease of use, time and man-hour sav- 
ings... Kopak PMT Materials give them to you 
for your publication make-ready needs. Con- 
tact your dealer or Kodak TSR, or mail the 
coupon for more information. Today. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Dept. 412L, 6-36 
Rochester, N.Y. 14650 


oO KopaKPMT Materials sound like winners. Please 
have a representative call and arrange a demon- 


stration. 
O Please send additional information on KODAK PMT 
Materials. 
Name ot 
Company Title . ~ 


Address 2 


City State ___ Zip 


Type for this advertisement was set photographically 
on Kopak Phototypesetting Film. 


CLASSIFIED PHONE room in the new Westchester Rockland Newspapers headquarters on 

One Gannett Drive, Harrison, N.Y. Girls are shown typing ads which will go directly to the 

scanner for conversion into punched tape for computer set photocomposition. Beside each 

girl is a large telephone console which enables her to take calls from the areas of nine 
separate daily newspapers in Westchester and Rockland Counties. 


< NIC summer school 


The University of Nebraska at Omah ; 
and the Seaihiy OEE oral nie a The Honolulu Star-Bulletin has an- 
sponsoring a course in the “Newspaper in nounced plans to publish a weekly edition 
_ the Classroom” this summer for teachers, for distribution throughout the South Pa- 
_ which earns 3 graduate credit hours. cific and Australia. 
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PLANT CONSTRUCTION, EXPANSION, OR MODERNIZA- 
TION FOR MAXIMUM UTILIZATION OF SITE, PLANT, 
EQUIPMENT AND MANPOWER. 


future graphics 


COMPREHENSIVE PROFESSIONAL SERVICE TO THE 
PUBLISHING INDUSTRY INCLUDES ADVANCE PLAN- 
NING, SITE SELECTION, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT LAY- 
OUT, COMPLETE PLANT DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT. 


check 


Star-Bulletin expands 


COMPLETE LISTING OF NEWSPAPERS FROM COAST 
TO COAST SERVED BY OUR STAFF 1S AVAILABLE FOR 
YOUR REFERENCE. 


Knud O. Rasmussen, P.E. 
Manager Graphic Arts Division 


Fraster & Gingery, Ine.. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
2840 SOUTH VALLEJO STREET 


ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 80110 
TELEPHONE 303 761-4860 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 16, 19: 
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Five cases settled — 


by press council 


Robert C. King, editor of the Mz 
neapolis Star, in his Letter From th 
Editor, gave readers a report of the oper 
ations of the Minnesota Press Counc 
formed in 1971 by Minnesota newspape 
people. 

The council—nine members from tk 
newspaper industry and nine from th) 
public—can only ask that newspapers, es 
pecially the offending one, give adequat 
publicity to the council’s findings so tha 
the public is informed properly. This i 
when a decision for or against a newspa 
per has been reached. 

King said that two major impressions 
emerge from the press council’s early ex 
istence: First, because of the stature o 
its members, it has maintained the confi 
dence of newspapers. King said there’s 
not enough evidence to say how the publid 
feels about it at this point. 

Second, the council has heard only five 
cases, which, King comments, is a pretty) 
good record for Minnesota papers over 4 
period of 30 months. Three of the cases 
were decided against newspapers, 
two were decided against the 
plainants. 

There have been other complaints Pe 
the council which were either worked out 
with both parties before the official hear-} 


sufficient merit. 

J. Edward Gerald, council secretary §} 
and a University of Minnesota journalism 
professor, and others, would like to see} 
the council take on even more Teabonee 
ity, King reports. 


Moves into areas such as analysis of 
press performance and public attitudes’ 
toward the press, and searching out peo- | 
ple who have complaints but haven’t 
made them known have been suggested. 


King told how to complain by giving 
the address of the council chairman. King | 
added: “If that fails, you can always - 
write Column 1 (the Star’s public service 
feature) .” 


Aviation award won 
by magazine writer 


Henry S. F. Cooper, a staff writer for 
The New Yorker Magazine, has been se- 
lected by the Aviation Space Writers As- 
sociation to receive the 12th Annual Rob- 
ert S. Ball Memorial Award for meritori- 
ous space writing or reporting. 

A special AWA awards committee se- 
lected Cooper for his Apollo 13 article, 
“Annals of Exploration: An Accident in 
Space”, which appeared in the November 
1972 issue of The New Yorker. 


Sponsored by Chrysler Corporation, the 
Award is regarded as one of the top 
prizes given annually for space journal- 
ism. The award includes a $500 honorari- 
um and a Mercury-Redstone, trophy. The 
late Robert Ball, a founder of the AWA, — 
served as aviation writer of the Detroit 
News. Ball’s coverage of the first manned — 
Mercury-Redstone flight in May 1961 was 
his last assignment before his death. — 5 


lt’s time to take a FRESH LOOK ... 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania, has been named an ALL-AMERICA CITY by the National 
Municipal League and the Saturday Evening Post. The award recognizes the 
determination of Johnstown citizens who reversed the course of their city and turned 
it toward a bright future. Forget what you think you know about Johnstown and 
look into the statistics of a NEW JOHNSTOWN. We have them... write us. 
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; By M. L. Stein 


4 Jules L. Waldman doesn’t fit the stereo- 
re: type of the soldier of fortune. He is a 
slightly built, soft spoken man who 
4 _ dresses conservatively and is a bird fan- 
 eier. But in 1941, after stints with the old 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle and the Long Is- 
land Press, he drifted down to Caracas, 
Venezuela, where he founded The Daily 
Journal, an English-language tabloid that 
has built a devoted readership among the 
- 20,000 Americans living in that country. 
The paper also manages to turn a modest 
profit while hewing to its stated policy of 
creating better understanding between 
the English-speaking colony and their 
Venezuelan hosts. 
The Journal, with a circulation of 12,- 
500, competes with eight Spanish- 
language dailies in Caracas including the 
racy tabloid, Ultimas Noticias whose cir- 
culation runs near 100,000. However, this 
doesn’t stop The Journal from trying to 
- influence American behavior in Venezuela 
and government actions as well. Journal 
editorials concern themselves with such 
_ issues as unsanitary restaurants, state 
oil monopolies, Venezuelan nationalism 
(Americans must regard it as a fact of 
life), the Thomas Eagleton affair (he did 
ad _ the right thing by resigning), more social 
contact between Americans and Vene- 
_ zuelans, anti-noise measures and closer 
dl _ ties between Venezuela and Mexico. 
t “Remember,” Waldman stresses, “The 
ba Daily Journal is an English-language 
i newspaper in a non-Wnglish language 
; 


a =e 


country and therefore has a special func- 
tion in addition to its job as a general 
a information newspaper. It must act the 
part of the good neighbor—a link between 

_ the English- speaking people and the Ven- 
_ ezuelans.” 


. *a Even so, The Journal doesn’t neglect its 
news function. Published seven days a 
| Birrcdic: and served by both AP and UPI, it 
a _ provides a compact round-up of world 
| and local events. A page 1 story in a 
_ stateside paper is likely to be on the 
| Journal’s front page as well. Its 20-man 
_ editorial staff does an adequate job of 
_ covering Caracas, the capital, and the 
' country’s second largest city—oil- rich 
Maracaibo. The newspaper also carries a 
a New York stock market report, a lively 
- sports section and a spate of columnists, 
i including Joseph Alsop, Tom Braden, Le- 
-onard Lyons, William F. Buckley, Jr., 
Ann Landers, Jack Anderson, Art Buch- 
at Max Lerner, James J. Kilpatrick 
and Marquis Childs. Local bylines are 
gg rare, with most stories signed “Daily 
} Journal Staff.” There are few local 
features, although English-speaking res- 
| idents and tourists are helped by a daily 
, listing of events in Caracas, The Jour- 
| nal’s classified section also is a boon to 
i __ gringos wanting to sell or buy cars, rent 


f 


| 
| 
a 


apartments, hire maids or find a televi- 
, ‘sion repairman. 


department of journalism at New York 
_ University. 


iho. 
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‘Ex-American cood neighbor in Venezuela 


The Journal, which publishes out of a 
former hat factory on the Avenida 
Fuerazas Armadas, enjoys a serene exis- 
tence these days but the paper has a 
colorful and sometimes violent history. 

Waldman, a native New Yorker and 
Columbia University graduate, began The 
Journal as a weekly in May, 1945, after 
he had spent four years in Caracas as a 
teacher, book store proprietor and playing 
piano on a local radio station. 


You'll fail, 


“T spoke to many prominent business- 
men about the project and all of them, 
without exception, predicted failure,” 
Waldman recalled. 

But he found one man who believed in 
the idea—Everett A. Bauman, who had 
come to Caracas the year before to head 
the United Press office. Waldman and 
Bauman put the first issue together, 
doing the layouts in Bauman’s apart- 
ment. Waldman wrote copy between serv- 
ing customers in his bookshop. Bauman 
wrapped up the entire World War II 
situation in a sweeping narrative culled 
from UP dispatches. 

Three months later a revolution broke 
out in Venezuela. As fighting raged in the 
streets, Waldman and Bauman scurried 
around Caracas, interviewing both rebels 
and government forces. Once Waldman 
avoided bullets by jumping onto the back 
of a truck and hugging the floor. During 
the three-day uprising, Waldman was 
hired as a stringer for The New York 
Times and Time magazine. Bauman left 
The Journal in 1948 and Waldman contin- 
ued it alone, his chief aide being a vaga- 
bond Englishman, David Gray, who had 
arrived in Caracas as a member of the 
Ballet Russe. “He knew how to handle 
the English language, he was adaptable 
and he turned into a very good writer,” 
Waldman said. 


they said 


Jimenez flees country 


The Journal became a bi-weekly in 1951 
and a daily in 1955. In 1958, The Journal 
scooped all the Caracas papers on the 
forced flight out of the country of Pres- 
ident Perez Jimenez which Waldman and 
Tad Czulc, of The New York Times, wit- 
nessed from the roof of Waldman’s 
apartment house. 

In 1961, urban guerillas tossed a bomb 
into The Journal building but the staff 
escaped injury. The following year a 
bomb exploded in the street outside the 
office, killing a bystander and wounding a 
policeman. 

“Despite those events we’re generally 
left along by the leftists,” Waldman said. 
“Both the government and the rebels 
know we’re not a front for the United 
States government and they respect us 
for it.” 

In fact, The Journal enjoys consider- 
able prestige throughout the country. 
Waldman is on intimate terms with Pres- 
ident Rafael Caldera who has granted 
him numerous special interviews. The 
Journal also receives a hefty slice of gov- 
ernment advertising, particularly from 
the state monopolies. 
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' English-speaking people a sense of com 


The American as both diplomatid 
and business, regard The Journal as : 
unifying element in Venezuela, giving 


munity. “I would hate to try to get along 
without it,” a USIA official said. It’s 
especially helpful to non-Spanish speak 
ing Americans. 


Has U.S. advertisers 


In Venezuela, a relatively affluent but 
still developing country, the Americar 
presence is formidable. The list of com- 
panies doing business there reads like a 
Who’s Who of U. S. industry: Union Car 
bide, Sears Roebuck, Texaco, Merrill 
Lynch, Goodyear, Kraft, General Elec 
tric, Ford, Standard Oil, Upjohn and 
Firestone, to name just a few. Their ac 
tivities are well covered in The Journal 
which shares in their advertising. Never 
theless, Journal editorials do not hesitate 
to rap foreigners whom it thinks are 
throwing their weight around too much, 
In a recent editorial, the paper advised 
foreign companies to “establish sound 
public relations policies, proving that 
they participate in Venezuelan activities 
and encourage cooperation .. . they 
should become civic minded about Vene- 
zuela, showing interest in local problems 
and helping to solve them. . .” 

The Journal is run by a board of direc- 
tors made up of American, British and } 
Venezuelan businessmen, all of whom 
have other interests as well. Waldman is | 
listed as President-Director and is the 
principal stockholder. Asked about his } 
other business interests, Waldman smiled § 
and replied, “this and that.” He is, how- } 
ever, The Journal’s guiding editorial | 
hand. He estimated his readership as 60 
percent American, 10 percent British and 
the rest Venezuelans and other Europe- 
ans. An officer at the United States 
embassy said The Journal is read careful- 
ly in Miraflores Palace, the president’s 
quarters, and in other government offices. | 

The paper, along with other newspa- 
pers in the country, is free of state cen- 
sorship, although Waldman does require | 
a license to publish. “I put it away twen- 
ty years ago and I haven’t seen it since,” 
he remarked. 

The Journal has about twelve reporters 
in Caracas, a three-man bureau in 
Maracaibo and covers the rest of the 
nation with stringers. Waldman is usual- 
ly on the lookout for Spanish-speaking 
American newsmen but notes ruefully 
that he loses most of them in a short time 
to the wire services and other American 
news media in Latin America. 

“We can’t meet the salaries of the 
press agencies or Time magazine but a 
young reporter can get a valuable experi- 
ence on The Journal,” he said. Starting 
pay, Waldman added, is about “ee a 
month. 


In all, about 100 employees put au The 
Journal, most of them Venezuelans. 

“We haven’t got one back shop man — 
who can understand English so we do 
have a few typos from time to time,” 
Waldman said. “But all our people work 
with spirit and we have faithful readers. — 
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photorelief 
plate system for 
the newspaper 
industry. 


Merigraph™ highlight dots and type—24X magnification 


Now! Big savings in conversion to photocomposition are a commercial 
reality with the Merigraph photorelief plate system. Since the availability 
of the Merigraph system was announced a few months ago, ten news- 
papers have begun using Merigraph direct or pattern plates on a daily 
basis. It’s economical, rapid and reliable. 

Even more, Merigraph plates provide outstanding printing quality— 
the result of a unique exposure method which provides the uniform 
tapered structure of highlight dots and type shown. 

ee simple Pe evo the system permits production of 
either direct printing plates or pattern plates. We provide this modi- 
fication at no cost to you. The Merigraph system has a simple on-press ri = RCU LE = 
lockup for direct printing. 

Before you commit to any new plate system, let us show you the 
advantages of the Merigraph system. Just write, or call, Hercules Incorporated, 
Merigraph System, 910 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 19899, 302-656-9811. 
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The wire of the fu 


HE WIRE OF THE FUTURE. 150 words a min- 
Tex New IBM equipment. Copy in caps and 

lower case, compatible with CRT systems. La- 
bel atop each story sends it to right editorial de- 
partment, saves wire editor sanity. Innovative sup- 
plemental wire starts July 2. 


The Knight News Wire is the marriage of three big 
news organizations—Knight Newspapers, New York 
News and Chicago Tribune (KNT)—PLUS back-of- 
the-book material from The National Observer. 


Output of 2,000 reporters and writers reduced, by 
tough selecting, to 250 stories a week... by tough 
editing, to 200,000 words. Picked and squeezed by 
newsmen who have been on the receiving end of 
wire copy, know problems and needs. Under Knight 
News Wire Editor Dean H. Schoelkopf in Detroit. 
Wire has run daily for participating papers more 
than year, now ready for trouble-free service. 


Fast wire, what’s on it? The best of what’s needed 
for a complete newspaper. 


@ Washington. 1973 Pulitzer Prize winners for na- 
tional reporting on Eagleton affair: Clark Hoyt, 
Knight bureau chief Robert S. Boyd. Correspon- 
dents, live and kicking: Frank Starr, Jerry Greene, 


Enterprise news...features...columns...magazine articles 
from Knight Newspapers, Chicago Tribune, New York New 
And selected features from Dow Jones’ National Observer. 


For complete fill-in, contact Thomas B. Dorsey 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE-NEW YORK NEWS SYNDICATE, INC. 
220 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 + 212 MU 2-1234 


James McCartney, Loye Miller Jr., Joseph Va 
blanket capital, cover big stories, White House, ° 
gress, agencies. Watergate exclusives from J 
Wieghart, Frank Van Riper, James Squires. . 
Cahill on top of economics, inflation. 


Routine hard news held to minimum, tightly eg 
in New York News style. Emphasis on KNT-initi | 
exclusives, interpretive reports, interviews, pert 
ality profiles, significant sidelights of big storie 
@ National News. KNT originates in major n@ 
making cities, assuring complete coverage. 
Pulitzer Prize, local reporting, to Chicago Trib 
Task Force. Prizes galore. Trib investigative eq 
Bill Jones (with earlier Pulitzer), News snoop c 
Dick Oliver direct. Top court reporter Theo Wi 
covered Ellsberg. Best reporting from Woun 
Knee by Gary Blonston. Flying KNT reporters 
portables, will travel. Some papers subscribing 
especially for Midwest coverage of Tribune and F 
Press. 


@ Foreign News. Noted correspondents based 
London, Paris, Bonn, Berlin, Rome, Moscow, Otta 
Saigon, Tokyo. Reporters speed from papé 
bureaus to world trouble spots. Louise Hick 
Lione, Philadelphia Inquirer, sole reporter in Ha 
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| 7 en ceasefire signed. Miami Herald tops Latin 
American, Caribbean coverage. 
a4 
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i Perspective. Lively mix of comment, interpreta- 
lion from all points, including McCartney, Bill 
Anderson, Starr, Greene, Paul Healy, others from 
Washington. Of particular note: John S. Knight’s 
“Editor’s Notebook,” new humor column by Jim 
Dance, Mike LaVelle’s unique blue-collar views. For 
opinion pages, perspective sections, news columns. 


s Lifestyles. Provocative stories on every wrinkle, 
imodern lifestyles, fascinating people—from Mrs. 
William F. Buckley, columnist’s mother, to working 
‘mothers. Darrell Sifford column probes homosexual 
minister, tricks of grocer’s boy, human variety. 
'Human interest. The way people live. 


a 

Also traditional women’s interest .areas—fashion 
(Paris’ Monique), food, furnishings, antiques, do-it- 
yourself. Consumer reports from all points, notably 
The National Observer. And nontraditional con- 
cerns: human sexuality column by husband-wife 
M.D. team, psychiatrist Marshall L. Shearer, G. P. 
Marguerite R. Shearer...drug abuse column by 
| psychiatric specialist Dr. Kenneth G. Schooft: .. 
“Your Family and You,” by behavioral scientist Dr. 
_ Niles Newton. 
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@ Entertainment, Lively Arts. Intimate reports, acid 
reviews of Hollywood (Shirley Eder), television, 
theater, movies (Judy Bachrach, Gene Siskel 
among others), celebrities (“People Etc.,” answers 
queries of inquisitive readers), Broadway, pop mu- 
sic (including Billboard’s revered ratings)—a colos- 
sal show-biz package! 


@ Back of the Book. Crammed with first-rate mate- 
rial by specialists in science... health...business... 
finance...sports...travel...religion...labor...photo- 
graphy...gardens... books... others. Strong area, 
wish we could tell more here. 


@ Illustrated Magazine Stories. Several each month 
from big KNT magazines. Nationally known bylines 
include humorist Gerald Nachman, Penelope McMil- 
lan, Clifford Terry, Bob Lardine. Beef up weekend 


sections. 


m Early Subscribers: Boston G/obe, Seattle Times, 
Baltimore Sun, San Francisco Examiner, Los An- 
geles Times, Des Moines Register and Tribune, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, Minneapolis Star, Columbus 
Dispatch, Cincinnati Enquirer, Oklahoma City Okla- 
homan and Times, Fort Worth Star-Telegram, San 
Antonio Light, Houston Post, Salt Lake Tribune, 
Dayton Daily News, Buffalo Evening News. 
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7 wins Case 


for shield 


_ A circuit court judge has upheld a 
ee newsman’s right to protect and keep confi- 
dential his sources of information. 

2 Judge Jack Falk ruled in a civil case 

Friday (June 8) that the Miami News 
could not be compelled by subpoena to 
disclose a reporter’s news source, notes or 
investigative work because of freedom of 
press rights granted by the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Falk’s ruling was the first by a Florida 

state court affirming a newsman’s right to 
refuse to divulge sources of informa- 
tion. 

The ruling came on a motion filed by 
Daniel Neal Heller, attorney for the 
News, who asked the court to quash sub- 
poenas seeking notes, memoranda and 
sources in connection with stories the 

newspaper published about harbor pi- 
lots. 

The News was not a party to the civil 

ease. 


a 
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Chilling effect 


In his four-page order, Falk said: 

“ ,.. the court is convinced that if the 
Miami News is required to attend the 
_ taking of its deposition, to answer ques- 
_ tions about its sources, and to produce any 
or all of the information set forth in the 

a subpoena, that that would have a chilling 

effect upon freedom of the press and 
‘a would tend to ‘dry up’ the sources of 
‘ information which are available in a free 
society.” 
: _ Falk granted Heller’s motions to have 
. % the subpoenas quashed and canceled a 
Betionday session at which the News was to 
have answered the subpoenas. 

7. _ Sylvan Meyer, editor of the News, said 
I -Falk’s ruling strengthens “the people’s 
| 7 right to get information without pres- 

_ sures, threats or disclosure of confidential 
‘gi 4 sources.” 

i” _ Heller said the judge’s action means 

that Florida court now recognizes that 

g “the First Amendment shields newsmen 
_ from disclosing sources.’ 
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| is Washington papers 
_ post price hikes 


| Citing rising publication costs, particu- 
(4 _ larly newsprint prices and wages, Wash- 
| ington’s newspapers, the Post and the 
ats Star-News, increased daily newsstand and 
H street sale prices on June 9, from 10 cents 
a per copy to 15 cents. Each paper noted 
i _ that some 350 daily newspapers now 
charge 15 cents per copy. 
a The Post did not raise its home delivery 
rates, now $4.25 per month daily and Sun- 
_ day, but the Star News increased daily 
a home delivery from 60 cents per week to 
zi 75 cents. 
Neither paper announced changes in 
RSs ‘Sunday prices, either for newsstand and 
ay ‘aba sales or home delivery. 
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9.4% in first quarter 


Advertising revenues of daily newspa- 
pers gained 9.8% in March and were up 
9.4% for the first three months of 1973, 
according to the Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, Inc. For the first quarter, newspa- 
per ad revenues were running at a $7.2 
billion annual rate. 

These estimates are based on measure- 
ments by Media Records, Inc. of newspa- 
per advertising in 64 cities. 

Classified advertising led with a 23.6% 
increase in March and a 19.9% gain for 
the three months. It is running at a $2.1 
billion annual rate. 

Retail advertising, the largest category, 
went ahead 4.7% in March and 5.2% for 
the first quarter despite the fact that 
Easter fell nearly three weeks later this 
year. Retail ad revenues are running at a 
$4.0 billion annual rate. 

The national advertising gains came to 
4.0% in March and 3.6% for the three 
months. National is running at a $1.1 


billion annual rate. 
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Bruun’s paper omits 


coverage of Watergate 


The Watergate scandal isn’t 
newsworthy anymore in the opinion of 
Paul Bruun, publisher of the Miami 
Beach (Fla.) Sun-Reporter. He has 
dropped all coverage of the affair from 
the paper with this comment: 

“We are not deserting one of our na- 
tion’s most obnoxious scandals. We simply 
believe that from now on anything and 
everything will be hash and rehash. There 
are unbelievable liars in both Democrats 
and Republicans involved. This scandal is 
a cloud over our democracy which will 
never be entirely obliterated.” 

The West Palm Beach Post-Times said 
Brunn’s policy embarasses the journalistic 
profession. 
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‘Her neckline was a howl’— 
bridal typos make a story 


The staff of the Living Today section of 
the Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph com- 
piled a file of bridal typos which oc- 
currred in print or were received in the 
mail through the years: Recently the staff 
assembled the typos into one wedding 
story and it came out like this: 

“Wed high at noon Saturday were Miss 
Pansie Whiffitt and Clode Washington in 
the office of Justice of the piece. The white 
carpeted isle was accented by 14 candles. 

The bride appeared on her father’s 
arm. 

She wore a gown of white pear de soie 
with demi-billed skirt, bowl collar, Umpire 
waste and elbow sleeves.- The gown was 
attached at the shoulder with a chaple 
train. It was timmed with lice and clus- 
ters of peril. 

Her veil of tired allusion was held by 
an escaloped cornet and she carried a 


vt a a aa Fa ee eee re 
Ad revenues were up 


Editor-public official 
sued by town residents | 


The issue of a newspaperman doubling 
as an elected town official is the subject o 
a civil suit filed in Norfolk County 
(Mass.) Superior Court by nine Holbrook 
residents. 4 

The petitioners claim that Frank 
McGaughey, editor-owner of the weekly 
Holbrook Sun and a correspondent for th 
daily Brockton Enterprise, is in conflict o 
interest for reporting news in the town 
where he serves as selectman. The chie 
petitioner is the man McGaughey defeated 
for the selectman’s seat last April. 

McGaughey was accused in pleadings 
before the court of mixing news and edi-§ 
torial comment in a way that ‘“embarras: 
ses, humiliates, and demeans . . . officials 
and citizens of Holbrook.” ; 

McGaughey said the suit is the result of 
his political victories and that there is no 
conflict of interest as he does not Pa 
on selectman’ s meetings. 


of Superior Court. No date has been sat 
for a full hearing. 


900 attend forum 
on government types 


A one-day government forum sponsored 
by the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser- 
Alabama Journal featuring speakers on 
four types of municipal government drew 
an attendance of 500. 

Municipal officials from four cities dis- 
cussed their types of government includ- | 
ing commission, council manager, consoli- 
dated city-county, and mayor-council. The | 
forum was planned to acquaint Montgo-— 
mery voters with the various types of © 
government before they vote on a change © 
from the present city commission to some > 
other form. 


crescent of white spiders, white orchards, 
and Stephen Otis. 

The bride’s sister, Miss Robert Whiffitt, 
seved as her soul attendant. She wore a 
gown of dotted swished with sequences 
and toole. Her neckline was a howl. 

Flower girl, Janet’ Whiffitt, scattered 
rose pedals down the aisle. She’s the 
brother of the bridegroom. 

Broomsmen were Roy Washington 
and Harry Clysdale. 


A reception for fiends and relatives fol- — 
lowed in the bored room of the Masonite — 
Temple. After a wedding trip, the newly 
weds will preside with her parents. 


During the cermony, the couple kneeled — 
before the alter on pillows, which were 
stuffed with the bride and bridegroom’s 
love letters. Both are former graduates oft: 
Padua High School. : ame 
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Both are deadly accurate. Both are indispensable in the 
fight against the rising costs of manual composition 
input. Both are ECRM Autoreaders®, and they’re iden- 
tical except for their throughput speed. The Model 5100 
on the left performs at 250 words per minute; costs 
$29,500. The new Model 5200 on the right, 500 words 
per minute; $37,500. If you need that extra speed, 

we have it. 

It’s the kind of choice you'd expect from ECRM, the 
‘world’s leader in OCR systems. And the kind of price 
tag that puts the world of OCR within easy reach of most 
newspapers and commercial printers. Whatever your 
demands, whether you have three or thirty input key- 
boards, ECRM has a system that will convert your edited 
original copy to computerized typesetting input at 
dazzling speed — and will pay for itself in one 

year’s operation. 

The choice is yours. If it’s difficult, call us for complete 


details. 
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from the world leader in OCR systems... 
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205 Burlington Road, Bedford, Mass. 01730 
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Photon’ 3 problems can. 
be cured, says Sink 


Photon Inc., Wilmington, Mass. manu- 
facturer of phototypesetting equipment, 
has announced several developments 
aimed at shoring up the company’s fi- 
nancial situation. 

Clifton W. Sink, recently-elected pres- 
ident, listed these steps in a message to 
shareholders. He said the company, which 
suspended over-the-counter trading March 
26, has retained Arthur Young & Co., an 
accounting firm, to analyze the accounting 
systems and to assist in the preparation 
of new balance sheet and income state- 

ments for such periods as are feasible. 

He said the unavailability of financial 
information for fiscal year 1972 was due 

primarily to the inability of previous 

financial control procedures to yield an 
accurate and fair presentation of ac- 
counts. He said the efforts of the new 
accountants would probably result in sub- 
stantial write-downs of assets and re- 
statements of previously reported income. 

However, he said the company could not 
estimate the extent of these write-downs 
or the date the reports will become avail- 
able. Trading of stock will begin when 
these reports are made public, he added. 


Pru lends $2 million 


In the interim, Sink announced that the 
company has obtained $2 million in addi- 


- tional needed working capital through a 


short-term demand loan from the Pruden- 


_ tial Insurance Co. of America. 


The loan is at 8% interest and is se- 
cured by accounts receivable and invento- 
ries. As further consideration for the 
_ loan, Photon issued to Prudential a ten- 
- year warrant to purchase 250,000 shares 


of Photon common stock at $1 per share. 
_ The company currently has about 5 mil- 


lion shares outstanding. 

Sink said the new working capital 
would enable the company to address it- 
self to the problems of shipping and stor- 
ing products and stock spare parts, which 
have contributed to customer complaints 
about product reliability. He cited efforts 
_ by the Photon Quality Improvement Pro- 
_ gram in this area. 

Nevertheless, Sink stressed that Pho- 


 ton’s problems have not unduly hampered 


operations, and added, “I am confident we 
will solve them.” 


Complete system 


In a move to improve marketing, Pho- 
ton has entered into an agreement with 
Compuscan, Inc. of Teterboro, N.J., manu- 
-facturers of optical character recognition 


i systems. The marketing agreement, effec- 
tive immediately, provides for Photon to 


act as exclusive sales agent for the Com- 

- pusean product line to the commercial 
printing industry. 

_ The joint announcement by Sink and 
Compuscan chairman of the board and 
president Robert A. Leonard said the 
agreement should result in increased sales 


; _ for Compuscan and enable Photon to offer 


its commercial printing customers a total 


systems approach to production. 


Ey The commercial branch of the industry 
36 


has begun to account for over half of new 
orders, said Sink. He said, however, that 
“we still have a long way to go in the 
newspaper printing field, where we en- 
joyed our initial success.” 

Leonard reiterated that Compuscan’s 
own marketing group would continue to 
sell its products to markets outside the 
commercial industry. He said the bulk of 
sales of the Model 170 series optical page 
reader has been to newspapers. 

Finally, Photon has made several staff 
changes and additions. Under a completely 
reorganized marketing system, which has 
service personnel reporting to regional 
sales offices located throughout the U.S., 
the company hopes to strengthen customer 
service. A new marketing administration 
group has been formed to expedite order 
processing and other communication be- 
tween regional offices and headquarters. 
A. T. Kearney & Co. have been employed 
as consultants to assist in the changeover. 

Chet Quimby has been named vicepresi- 
dent for marketing and Earl Bradley, na- 
tional sales manager. Walter Stanton was 
appointed vicepresident for product sup- 
port. and service. Former national sales 
manager Russell Jeppson will head up the 
new marketing administration group. An- 
other new post, manager of business plan- 
ning and market analysis (reporting to 
the vicepresident of marketing) will be 
filled by James Thompson. 

e 


Kent St. holds media 
library workshop 


The Schools of Library Science and 
Journalism at Kent (Ohio) State Univer- 
sity will sponsor a special workshop for 
persons with library responsibilities in the 
mass media. 

The workshop will be held August 
13-24. Rose Vormelker, former librarian 
for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, will direct 
the seminar. 

Topics to be covered include personnel 
selection and training, development of 
mass media libraries, organization and 
processing of materials, computerization 


' of subject headings, and film storage and 


copying. 


Catholic P.I.O. changes 


New directors have been named for the 
National Catholic Office for Information, 
the public information office of the United 
States Catholic Conference in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

William Ryan, 37, acting director of the 
office since February, becomes director 
and Frank Frost, 32, a creative group 
supervisor in the office’s division for 
creative services, becomes its director. 
The creative services division recently re- 
located from New York City to Washing- 
ton. James Prior, director of this division 
since February, 1972, plans on leaving the 
group for a position in the communica- 
tions field in the New York City area. 
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The important role played by the Chicago 
Tribune in American journalism through the 
years was highlighted (June 6) when the news- 
paper was named an historic site in journalism 
by Sigma Delta Chi. A plaque marking the 
occasion was unveiled at the Tribune by William 
Payette, national president of SDX, and Stan- 
ton Cook, president and publisher of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. In accepting the award, Cook § 
said: "To be a leader in journalism takes a 
certain special courage and awareness. A news- 
paper needs an awareness of its traditions— 
without the urge to recline on them. It needs 
the courage and energy to explore new areas. 
That's where the leadership comes in. That's the 
way history is made.’ The plaque presented to 
the Tribune is part of Sigma Delta Chi's on- 
going historic sites project begun in 1942. 


Teachers end boycott 
against Conn. paper 


A city teachers group became angry at 
the evening Sentinel in Ansonia, Conn., 
and urged readers to cease buying the 
paper and advertising in it. 

The boycott, which the paper reports 
had “no discernible effect,” ended in three | 
days when the Shelton Education Associa-— 
tion, representing 300 teachers, reached 
tentative agreement for a new contract 
with the city board of education. 


Sentinel editor Eugene R. Miller said 
the paper had printed an editorial criticiz- 
ing a threatened job action by the teach- 
ers group. He said, “The Sentinel printed 
the truth about the teachers job action as 
fast as it could get it. The news articles 
were accurate as the teachers themselves 
admit. We believe the public has a right 
to know what is going on whether or not a 
particular group wants those facts 
known. As far as our editorial was con- 
cerned, we believe we have the right to 
present our considered opinions and in- 
tend to continue exercising that right | 
without fear of reprisal.” 


End strike at CU 


Newspaper Guild employes at Consumer 
Reports magazine ratified a 8-year con- 
tract June 10, ending a two-week strike 
against the magazine, published by Con- 
sumer’s Union in Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Crabtree presses make news all round the world 


CRABTREE-VICKERS (CANADA) LTD. 
123 Eglinton Ave. East, Toronto, Ontario 
CRABTREE-VICKERS INC., 


120 Charlotte Place, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 
VISI PLA ; f= HOWSON-ALGRAPHY INC.. 


460 Meadow Lane, Carlstadt, N.J. 07072 


Wieland 


McComas 


FRANK McCoMAs, previously east coast 
circulation manager for the Miami Herald 
—promoted to circulation manager of the 
Charlotte (N.C.) Observer. 

* * * 


Louis A. WIELAND, an advertising sales 
representative for Barron’s, the national 
business and financial weekly in New 
York, was appointed eastern advertising 
manager. 

* * * 

WEBB RUSSELL, advertising salesman for 
radio KUGN, Eugene, Oregon, was named 
to a promotion and public relations post 
in the Hugene (Ore.) Register-Guard’s 
classified department. 

* a * 

VIRGINIA HALL, columnist for the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Star—appointed assistant 
feature editor; KAREN Brown, staff mem- 
ber at the Star—appointed public mind 
editor. 

* * * 
4 CATHY LIVINGSTON, an advertising ac- 

- count executive at the Natchez (Miss.) 
_ Democrat—promoted to assistant adver- 
tising manager. 


® 3-County State Market with population, 
income, and sales, making it a must in 
selling the Mid-Atlantic Urban Corridor. 


No Baltimore, Washington or Philadelphia 
newspapers have any measurable influ- 
ence in the market. 

@ These papers deliver largest circulation 
of ali newspapers published in the 4th 
A.D.1. outside of Phila. Metro.t 
Reach a dominant 73% of hslds in Dela- 
ware, 887 of hslds in New Castle County. 

@ Other sales factors: $6,221 retail sales per 
hsid, 15th in U.S.; no retail sales tax; 
Sunday selling; Single Rate Plan. 


MORNING NEWS + EVENING JOURNAL 
WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 


Telephone 302/654-5351 
or Story & Kelly-Smith, Inc. 
Allfigures SM 7/10/72 unless noted tABC Audit 12/31/71 


WALT ROSEBROCK, publisher of the 
Rhinelander (Wisc.) Daily News—named 
publisher of the Oregon City (Ore.) En- 
terprise Courier, succeeding PETE KING 
who retires July 1. 

x ok * 

W. T. “Doc” LITTLE, managing editor 
of the Canon City (Colo.) Daily Record 
retires July 30 after 45 years as a news- 
paperman. JEFF ORMANDY, a reporter at 
the Daily Record, succeeds Little as man- 
aging editor. 

eee ene 

CHARLES J. READ, JR., staff member of 
the Woodbridge (N.J.) News Tribune— 
named sports editor. 

* * * 

ANDREW A. LOVAS, assistant sales su- 
pervisor in the circulation department of 
the Passaic (N.J.) Herald-News—has re- 
tired after 48 years with the newspaper. 

* * * 


RANDOLPH A. HEARST, president of the 
San Francisco Examiner, has assumed the 
title of editor of the Examiner; Ep J. 
DOOLEY, editor, was named associate edi- 
tor in charge of news. 

* * * 

Roy J. MUMPTON, executive sports edi- 
tor of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
and the Evening Gazette—retired after 50 
years in the newspaper business. 

* * * 


GENE R. AREHART, operations manager 
of the San Antonio (Tex.) Express and 
News, was appointed assistant to the op- 
erations manager of the Detroit News. 

* * * 

RoLLAN D. MELTON, head of Speidel 
Newspapers of Reno, Nevada, was elected 
president of the Western Newspaper 
Foundation, succeeding J. CLIFTON TONEY 
of the Folsom (Calif.) Telegraph. 

x * * 

RUSSELL CANNON, advertising manager 
for Tilton Publications, Rochelle, Ill., was 
named advertising director of the Carls- 
bad (N.M.) Current-Argus. 


Keep Up-to-Date With 
AUSTRALIA'S 


rapidly expanding marketing, advertising, publishing 
and graphic arts opportunities. Read 


ADVERTISING NEWS 


Published every second Friday 


ADVERTISING NEWS 
Elizabeth & Butt Streets, Surry Hills, 
Sydney, Australia 2010 


Send me a copy for one year including FREE 
® National Advertisers list and brand names index. 


@ Guide to all advertising agencies and their ac- 
counts. @ Guide to 6000 advertisers and their ad- 
vertising agencies. 


Annual subscription to U.S.A. $A20.00, Payments must 
be made by bank draft in Australian currency. 
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DONALD B. JOHNSON, assistant to the 
president and publisher of the Worceste 
(Mass.) Telegram and the Evening Ga 
zette, was appointed editor and publishe; 
of the Marlboro (Mass.) Enterprise an 
the Hudson (Mass.) Sun, as well as presi 
dent of the corporation. ' 

x x & ; 

Ray CUTRELL, news editor of the # 
Dorado (Ark.) News-Times was promot 
to managing editor, succeeding W. J. EL- 
VIN who will assume broader editorial re- 
sponsibility. 

* * * 

FRANK LANE, staff member of the Coun 
cil Bluffs (la.) Nonpareil—elected chair. 
man of the Iowa APME Association, suc 
ceeding Ep HEINS of the Des Moines Reg 
ister & Tribune. 


Lindley 


GEORGE H. CLARK—named senior editor 
of the Herald-Dispatch and the Hunting- 
ton Advertiser, and will also be involved 
in special projects which will lead to the 
training of newsroom personnel in elec-. 
tronic editing. 

* * * 

Tom LINDLEY, sports editor of the Tem- 
ple (Tex.) Daily Telegram—appointed 
sports editor of the Hl Paso Times. 

* ie * 


WILLIAM B. McArRDLE, a New York 
news service sales representative for Dow 
Jones & Co., Inc., was named news service 
sales manager for Canadian Dow Jones 
Ltd. He will remain in the New York 
headquarters. 

* * * 

Syp SILVERMAN, president and pub- 
lisher of Variety, was appointed execu- 
tive editor, following the death of ABEL 
GREEN, editor; Les Brown, ty-radio edi- 
tor, continues in that assignment, with 
broader responsibilities as assistant man- 
aging editor. 


New ad titles 


Edward F. Kroepke, advertising man- 
ager of the New York Daily News, has 
announced six appointments to the adver- 
tising staff: Roy D. Duckworth, Jr., was 
appointed advertising manager of special — 
products; George W. Hussennetter, was 
named advertising manager of adminis- 
tration; Louis W. Gold, named national 
advertising manager; Edwin R. Zolnier, 
appointed retail advertising manager; 
John G. Campi, appointed classified adver- 
tising manager, and Clyde F. Brady was ; 
named local advertising manager. : 


e "ant 243 
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_ ARTHUR FERGUSON, general manager of 
the Troy (Ala.) Messenger—named pro- 
duction manager for the Enterprise (Ala.) 


* * * 


_ Sruart J. TAyLor and WILLIAM L. Mc- 
LEAN, executives with the Philadelphia 
Evening and Sunday Bulletin—appointed 
senior vicepresidents. 
* * * 

ALEXANDER H. RossITER, JR., manager of 
_ the UPI Cape Kennedy bureau—appointed 
:. | science editor, succeeding DELOS 
_ SmiTH, deceased. Rossiter will be based in 
_ Washington. 


Cooley Dobisky 


- JoserpH A. CooLEy, managing editor of 
_ the Troy (N.Y.) Times Record, was pro- 
- moted to editor, succeeding JosePH R. 
Snyper, who retires J uly 30; FRANK Do- 
BISKY, city editor of the Lorain (Ohio) 
Journal, succeeds Cooley as managing edi- 
tor at the Times Record. 
* * * 
_ ROBERT RUMMEL, managing editor of the 
Scottsbluff (Neb.) Star-Herald is now 
night editor of the Omaha AP bureau. 
a x oe * 


a FLoyp L. HILTon, an accounting and 
_ business consultant in Whitwell, Tenn., 
was named controller of the Gainesville 
mre Times and associated companies. 


Hi 


WINS $1,000 PRIZE: Charlotte Curtis, left, Family-Style editor of the New York Times, 

presents a $1,000 check to Janis L. Gibson, center, graduate of New York City's Fashion 

Institute of Technology. The Times award is given annually to a graduate of the Institute's 

advertising-communications department. Ms. Gibson, who plans a career in fashion jour- 

nalism, will use her prize money for a tour of major newspapers and leading retailers in 

Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco. Looking on is Warren Wolfe, adver- 
tising manager of the Times. 


Jim HALLORAN, Sunday editor of the El 

Paso (Tex.) Times—retired. 
* * * 

BiLL HESCcH, editor of the editorial page 
of the Albuquerque (N.M.) Journal—re- 
tired. 

ft 

WILLIAM C. LANGZETTEL, head of the 
Maine bureau of the Associated Press— 
retired. 

* * * 

DoNALD A. NIZEN, circulation manager 
of the Baltimore Sun Newspapers, was 
named director of marketing for the Mi- 
ami News. 

* * * 

WILLIAM H. DEAN JR., managing editor 
of the West Chester (Pa.) Daily Local 
News—promoted to editor, succeeding 
Henry L. BRINTON, who retired just be- 
fore his 47th anniversary with the news- 
paper. Brinton will remain a member of 
the company’s board of directors. 

* * * 

ALEXANDER G. HIGGINS, staff member of 
the Boston AP bureau, was reassigned to 
the Concord, New Hampshire AP bureau 
as New Hampshire correspondent, succeed- 
ing Ropert MoTtTraM, resigned. 


john A. Park. Je. 
- Confidential Handling 
Newspaper 
Ownership Changes 


(919) 782-3131 
BOX 17127 RALEIGH, N.C. 27609 


17 Years Nation-Wide Personal Service 


VRE? TF 


cartoonist: 


- news staff of the Long Beach Independen F 


succeeded HANK BOERN ER a: 
public relations and community a 


the Long Island Rail Road. Boerne S 


joined the New York Stock exchange pub- 
lic relations department. a 
* * * 


BAXTER OMOHUNDRO, for 16 years on 1 


Press-Telegram as a _ reporter-photogra- 
pher, bureau chief, city editor and 
member of Ridder Newspapers’ Washing- 
ton Bureau before serving as a public af 
fairs officer for the Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare—appointed commu- 
nications director of the Republican State 


Central Committee of California. A. 


WILLIAM J. OERTEL, executive director, — 
Ohio Newspaper Association, received the _ 
Ohio University school of journalism 
award for distinguished service in jour- 4 
nalism. = 

ie ’ ¥ 

Larry L. Novick, staff member of By 
Newsday, Garden City, N.Y., was named Pe 
a reporter at the Vernon (Conn.) Journal- — 


Inquirer. 


, 
; 


* * * 

MICHAEL INGRASSIA, a free-lance writer ‘ 
for the New York Times—appointed. to the « 
city staff of the Hartford (Conn.) Times. — 

* * * a 

LINDSAY CRYSLER, assistant managing — 
editor of the Ottawa (Ont.) Citizen, was 
appointed managing editor of the Mon- 
treal Gazette. 
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Patent licenses available to newspapers, 
advertisers, agencies and printers under 
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Gerald V. Cleary Jr., President 


FREE/STANDING STUFFER, INC. 
6 East Laurel.Avenue 
Lake Forest, Illinois 60045 
Phone 312/234-0615 
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' children by reinforcing visual presenta- 
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By Jeff Mill 


Suburban newspapers in three major 
markets are being approached to handle 
distribution of a proposed children’s tele- 
vision guide, scheduled for a Fall 1978, 
introduction. 

Tube Talk, an 8% x 11” slick-coated 
magazine with advertising, would debut as 
a monthly in New York, Chicago, and Los 
_ Angeles. Ultimately, the publisher is 
hoping for circulation of 10 million, in a 
total of 100 markets. 

Robert L. Young, a former publisher of 
Curtis Publishing Company’s Jack and 
Jul pre-teenager magazine, said that Tube 
Talk would be aimed primarily at eight 


“one enormous overriding interest” in the 
lives of pre-teens—television—the maga- 
zine could appeal to a much wider audi- 
ence. 

Young said his “specifically commercial 
venture” would be “totally dependent on 
advertising.” He said at present he plans 
to market the magazine to suburban news- 
papers which would reach a “higher socio- 
economic level.” This concentration should 
be particularly appealing to advertisers, 
he added. 

Young said the magazine would also act 
as “a circulation stimulant” to newspa- 
pers, and that by including Tube Talk, 
papers could “get kids under the newspa- 
per tent” at an early age and start them 
as newspaper readers. 


Will pay newspaper 


Young said he would be willing to pay 
newspapers to carry Tube Talk. He said 
he must “be careful about exact figures,” 
but he would be willing to negotiate with 
papers for “between $5 and $8 per thou- 
sand rate” for distribution. 

The magazine would be printed at R. R. 
Donnelley facilities, but Young said he 
would have to make agreements with local 
printers as acceptance and distribution of 
the magazine expanded. 

Tube Talk relies upon the three com- 
mercial networks and Public Television 
for promotional materials and story out- 
lines, which are then turned into stories 
by Young’s staff of less than a dozen. 

Drs. Audrey and John Clarkin, a hus- 
_band-and-wife psychologist team, advise 
Young on the suitability of programs for 
children. In the prototype issue, they 
wrote an article explaining to parents 
how a tv story concerning death should be 
treated. 

Tube Talk will contain forms to be filled 


& out by parents and their children, supply- 


ing the magazine with questions and com- 
ments. Young said he feels this service 


will be very useful for Tube Talk, the 


networks, advertisers, and others inter- 
ested in children and television. 

Young said Tube Talk would be useful 
- to parents in dealing with a “fact of 
 life’—children watching television. And 
would stimulate 


tion with the written word. 


years old, but by concentrating on the- 


ty magazine for pre-teens 
offered as newspaper supp 


At the same time, the magazine would 
also supply networks and other interested 
groups with information on the dynamics 
of children’s language. The magazine 
would act “as a playback (device) to con- 
cerned individuals.” Young said. 

Young said that advertising standards 
exist for the magazine, and that “judge- 
mental decisions” would be made on the 
suitability of ads. But Young said ad eyal- 
uation would be done from “an enlight- 
ened position,” and that the standards 
“would not be as restrictive as at Jack ’n’ 
Jae 

Young raised the initial capital for the 
project himself, and at present he is look- 
ing for “compatible additional financing— 
particularly someone with resources for 
paper” he said. 

Young said he hoped to keep the maga- 
zine competitive, and that his estimated 
cost per thousand for production and dis- 
tribution would be between $12.50 and 
$15. If the magazine is successful, he 
hopes quarterly to expand into new mar- 
kets, and ultimately make Tube Talk ei- 
ther bi-weekly or weekly. 


Young just completed his initial mailing 
to newspapers and potential advertisers. 
He has had discussions with both United 
States Suburban Press and the Westches- 
ter-Rockland Newspapers, although nei- 
ther has yet made a commitment. 


Young said he envisioned no difficulties 
with stuffing Tube Talk, that it was com- 
patible with Sheridan stuffers. Small pa- 
pers, could stuff the magazine by hand. 


He said he had no preference as to 
when—which day—the magazine was in- 
cluded in the paper. And he left open 
until later the question of whether the 
magazine might ultimately leave space for 
the distributor paper to include its own 
advertising. 
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Gannett paper adopts 


strict ‘freebie’ rule 


A new policy prohibiting all staffers 
from accepting complimentary tickets, 
dinners, junkets, gifts or favors from the 
public was put into effect June 5 by N. S. 
Hayden, president and publisher of the 
Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser and Her- 
ald-Dispatch. 

Hayden’s ‘freebie’ code prohibits accept- 
ance of movie passes, tickets to circuses, 
press box seats, tickets to banquets where 
a meal is eaten, excursions to news events 
of any kind and review tickets. 


“As a business and as individuals, we 
pay our own way,” Hayden, said in imple- 
menting the policy. Both papers are 
owned by the Gannett Co., whose vicepres- 
ident in charge of news is currently pres- 
ident of the Associated Press Managing 
Editors Association which reviewed poli- 
cies involving freebies (E&P, Nov. 18, 
1972). 
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Milwaukee suit ends 
as both sides agree 


Community Newspapers Inc., whic 
publishes nine weekly newspapers in th 
Milwaukee region, has ended a lawsui 
brought in federal court last year agains 
“South,” a weekly insert in the Milwauk 
Journal (E&P, Dec. 9, 1972). 

The Journal Co., owner of the Milwau 
kee newspaper, said “South” is publishes 
to build and maintain circulation. Th 
weekly newspaper publishing firm said i 
filed the suit because it believed “South 
could be expanded and adversely affect it 
advertising. 

Federal Judge John W. Reynolds dis 
missed the suit on mutual agreement o 
both parties. 
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Grey unit aims at 
small retailers 


Grey Advertising has set up a separat 
unit to handle retail advertising exclu 
sively. Main Street Retail Advertisin 
and Promotion will be looking for smaller 
retailers who would not normally come to 
Grey, as well as large retail adver- 
tisers. : 

The action was taken because, as Grey 
chairman and president Edward H. Meyer} 
says, “We see retail advertising as a ma- 
jor growth area in the future.” 

Meyer added that “more and more ad- 
vertising dollars, particularly in tv, are 
being spent by retailers both large and 
small.” 

Main Street will have a staff of 20, and’ 
will recruit retail advertisers whose ads 
will be placed by Grey. Much of the pro- 
duction work will also be handled by. 
Grey. With smaller retailers, Main Street 
will likely concentrate on tv campaigns to 
establish store image. 


Paper fight 
(Continued from page 11) 


$$ 
the appointment of Barnard L. Colby, 
publisher of New London (Conn.) Day, as 
non-family trustee. Colby resigned in May > 
1972 stating to the two brothers: “After 
more than three months of investigation, 
conferences and many hours of work it is 
apparent to me that your differences are 
so great that they are beyond anything I 
can do to reconcile them. At this point, if 
I remained as a trustee, the differences 
would continue to exist to the same extent 
as heretofore, and there is nothing that I 
could do to lead to a stabilization of the 
affairs of the trust and its major asset, 
the Register Publishing Co.” 

Conland was appointed non-family trus- 
tee in January of this year. 

Henry W. Jackson, who lives in Tucson, 
Ariz. and is a former court reporter for 
the New Haven papers, was quoted by the - 
Hartford Courant as having this observa- 
tion about the case: “One of the greatest 
things about having been a newspaperman 
is to be an ex-newspaperman.” 

Gannett lawyers called the Hartford ) 


Times an “innocent third party” in the 


court room battle and family dispute. 
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“UNCLE BEN” OF THE MAIN LINE 


Walk into a luncheonette or restaurant 
on Philadelphia’s Main Line any Thursday 
at lunch time and chances are you'll find a 
fair proportion of the patrons reading 
“Uncle Ben.” 

“Uncle Ben” is Bernard Kramer, the 
76-year-old editor-publisher of The Main 
Line Chronicle published in Ardmore, Pa. 
It is a weekly offering some of the most 
interesting, provocative, newsworthy and 
occasionally titillating reading to be 
found. Kramer, a newsman for 58 years, 
seldom puts out a dull issue. 

He’s a one-time liberal who had bitter 
fights with’ the KKK and joined the 
NAACP in 1921 “because I had a sense.of 
justice.’ Kramer is now a strong conser- 
vative and a Republican supporter. But 
he’ll rise on his editorial uppers in defense 
of a cause he thinks is right, regardless of 
who feels otherwise. 

“T run a partisan newspaiper,” Kramer 
says frankly. “The reason I do is: I feel 
strongly about certain issues. It’s up to 
me to write about them. People know 
where I stand. They know my politics. 
They can appraise what they read in that 
light. 

“I write according to what I think is 
best for the community, regardless of 
likes or dislikes. I might be wrong in 
judgment, but I try to be fair with people 
who oppose my views,” he continued. 

“T seldom refuse to publish the other 
fellow’s side of the story, provided it is in 


the bounds of decency and is not libel- 


ous.” 
Area of coverage 
Kramer’s domain is Lower Merion 
Twp., the major suburban community 


touching Philadelphia’s western boundary. 
Rated one of America’s five most wealthy 
townships, it includes huge _ estates, 
wealthy homes, upper, middle and lower 
class housing areas. Such society bastions 
as the Merion Cricket Club and colleges 
like Bryn Mawr, Haverford and Rose- 
mont; Haverford, Baldwin, Shipley 
schools are within the domain stretching 
from Overbrook to Villanova. 


The Chronicle, although it covers the 
township politically, concentrates its news 
coverage from City Line west to Haver- 
ford, with an occasional foray into Bryn 
Mawr and Rosemont. When Kramer 
bought the paper in 19538 it had a paid 
circulation of 226; its latest circulation is 
12,280, a 1700 increase within the past 
three years. The bulk of its circulation is 
in the township but Kramer has wide cov- 
erage in such distant locales as Florida, 
Arizona and California—where former 
Main Liners live. It also has readers in 
Australia, England and Ireland. 

In a long newsr~yer career that began 
in 1915 as a $2.50 reporter on the Bay- 
onne (N. J.) Times, Kramer has tangled 
with old-time political bosses like Frank 
Hague; steel tycoon Tom Girdler in 
Western Pennsylvania. His current bete 
noire is the Lower Merion Twp. Republi- 
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Kramer, editor-publisher of. The 
Main Line Chronicle. 


"Uncle Ben" 


can establishment led by an attorney who 
also heads the Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Transit Authority. 


Hates politics 


Politicianse are not Kramer’s favorite 
people. “My wife and I both hate politics. 
No. 1: Your friends expect you to do 
more than is justified. Sometimes you 
don’t have too high an opinion of the 
people you’re allied with politically,” he 
exiplains. 


Kramer has found there has been a 
change in politicians and politics since he 
began his news career. “There’s more hy- 
pocrisy in politics than when I started 58 
years ago. When I fought Frank Hague in 
Hudson County (N. J.), politicians were 
very crude. Now there’s a more righteous 
attitude on the part of people who partici- 
pate,” he said. 


Politicians seldom get any favors on 
The Chronicle’s pages, but when Kramer 
backs a candidate he gives full support. 
Pennsylvania’s Gov. Milton Shapp, who 
lives in the township, is known to readers 
as “Uncle Miltie” and his supporters are 
“Shappocrats.” Kramer dubbed Pennsyl- 
vania’s U. S. Senator Hugh Scott “His 
Pomposity” and U. S. Senator Richard 
Schweiker is not one of his favorites. 
Both are Republicans. 


Members of the township school board 
are affectionately described in news sto- 
ries and editorials as Head Nodders, in- 
ferring they’re in full agreement with dic- 
tums from on high. Educators and school 
administrators come in for strong criti- 
cism, often to the delight of readers and 
the squeamishness of targets. Progressive 
educators are not among Kramer’s favor- 
ites. 


His column is read 


Easily the best read feature in The 
Chronicle is Kramer’s “Uncle Ben” column 
that runs on the left front page column of 
the offset weekly. Written in a short par- 
agraph approach that Kramer began 
using as a youngster in Bayonne, it offers 
comments covering the gamut from pol- 
itics to real estate deals, reports of pec- 
cadillos of Main Liners rich and poor, to 
news or animals available for adoption. 
Kudos or cuffs, readers delight or squirm 
reading the column. 
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One of his choice items several vo 
ago was the news that Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller and a former Main Line res- | 
ident planned to marry. Kramer scooped | 
the country on that item. 

Kramer uses an editorial approach that 
whets local appetites. “The answer is that 
I don’t pretend to be an important news- 
paper. I don’t pay attention to things like 
Watergate or international affairs. I find 
there’s so much of interest right under my 
nose—right here in the township. If I try 
to go outside the community, I’m trying 
to do a job for which I’m not qualified. 
The whole policy of the paper is to retain 
intense local flavor,” he said. 

During the school year he often runs a 
single page or double truck layout of stu- 
dents in local grade schools. They’re al- 
most entirely of youngsters in the first 
several grades. They’re eye-catching, of- 
ten charming and a great boon to circula- 
tion. 


Writes restaurant reviews 


A short, heavy-set man who constantly 
smokes cigars, Kramer has a tummy that 
attests to his 25 continuous years as a 
restaurant columnist. He is one of the 
most experienced writers on the restau- 
rant beat in the country, yet he says it’s a 
job he dreads. Still, he hasn’t missed a 
column in a quarter-century. 

“T started it when I was editing the 
Main Line Times (another leading local 
weekly). I always had this in mind since I 
was 17 years old. I was taking a trip to 
Boston and some lady asked me where I 
was going to stay. She recommended Dur- 
gin & Park (a prominent Boston eating 
house). I took her recommendation. I 
thought this would be a good service: tell 
people where to eat,” he said. 


Kramer’s early columns antagonized 
some restaurant owners. In fact, the own- 
er of one of Phildelphia’s leading restau- 
rants had a writ served on him because 
he was unhappy with a review. The judge 
dismissed the case. The Chronicle carries 
extensive restaurant linage and readers 
often call Kramer for tips when going 
traveling. 


The column is not limited to Philadel- 
phia. It covers gustatory forays to such 
spots as Greece, the Caribbean and regu- 
larly on New York spots. A couple of 
years ago Mrs. Kramer took a trip to 
Australia and wrote a series of columns 
on her travels. 


Kramer thinks weekly editors would be 
wise to feature restaurant reviews, noting 
that while politics, religion or sports 
might be too provocative for group con- 
versations, talk about good eating is al- 
ways a delight. 


Kramer puts in a working day that 
would exhaust most newsmen half his 
age. Rising at 5 A. M., he picks up his 
mail at 7:15 and in his office by 7:30. He 
works a seven-day week, often until 11 P. 
M. His only respite is a half-hour after- 
noon break he allows himself in a com- 
fortable leather chair tucked in the corner 
of his crowded office. 


Heavy on police news 


Police news coverage on most weeklies 
is routine. Not in The Chronicle. Kramer 


(Continued on page 54) 
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It used to be hard to get people to 
talk about the energy problem. 
Now, it seems everybody is talk- 
ing aboutit. If we're going tosolve 
the energy problem before it 
becomes a crisis, it's time to stop 
talking and start taking action. 

This country is entering a 
period in which our available 
domestic energy supplies will not 
be enough to meet our needs. In 
short, we're using up our low 
cost fuels faster than we can 
produce them. 

Oddly enough we have 
more energy supplies right here 
in America. Experts estimate 
there are substantial quantities 
of oil and gas and nuclear fuel 
still to be found. We have billions 
of tons of known coal and shale 
oil reserves. What we need is the 
national determination to initiate 
the policies and programs that 
will enable us to develop these 
resources. 

It would have been tough 
enough to solve the energy prob- 
lem if we had started ten years 
ago.The tragedy is, we haven't 
really started yet. If this country is 
going to maintain its national 
security and current standard of 
living, every single one of these 
policies must be put into effect as 
soon as possible. 


We must produce 90% of our energy 
from domestic sources. 

Some people think we can 
solve our energy problems by 
importing oil from foreign countries. 
The trouble is, energy supplies are 
growing scarce in other industrial 
nations, too. As we compete with 
these nations for oil and gas, the 
price goes up. 

oo many foreign imports 
would result in intolerable balance 
of payment problems, further de- 
valuation of the dollar and a weak- 
ening of our position in foreign 
affairs. 

To keep our total ener 
imports at a reasonable level of 
around 10%, means that all forms of 
domestic fuel must be developed. 


We should strive to increase oil and 
gas production by % by 1985. 

This is a big and difficult task. 
Federal lease sales will have to be 
larger and more frequent, Explora- 
tion and production will be required 
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both onshore and offshore with 
proper safeguards for our environ- 
ment. Alaskan oil will have to be 
brought to market. And since some 
imports will have to continue for a 
long time, import costs must be 
reduced, by building more U.S. 
refineries and deepwater ports for 
super-tankers. 


Coal production will have to 
increase 176% by 1985. 

There is plenty of coal left in 
this country. Enough to last hundreds 
of years. But most coal is dirty. We 
must continue to develop methods 
for removing ash and sulphur from 
coal. 

In addition, we should in- 
crease coal prices to encourage con- 
struction of new mines. We also must 
allow strip mining, but under con- 
ditions which insure the restoration 
of the land. And we must develop 
processes for making natural gas 
from coal on a commercial basis. 


Nuclear energy will have to 
increase to of our total energy 
needs. 


Potentially, nuclear power 
represents our most plentiful energy 
resource. But today, only one per- 
cent of our energy needs are pro- 
vided by nuclear generators, And 
there are only 29 nuclear power 
plants operating in the entire coun- 
try. We will need anywhere from 230 
to 305 new 1-million kilowatt plants 
initiated in the next several years. To 
make this deadline will require 
streamlining of licensing procedures 
and site approvals and elimination 
of delays caused by unwarranted 
environmental concerns. 


A strong private energy industry 
must be maintained. 

With all the work there is to be 
done, it's quite obvious that neither 
government nor industry can do it 
alone. What's needed is an attitude- 
of mutual cooperation. Much like 
that which exists in the American 
Space Program. Price controls over 
fuels should be eliminated to allow 
prices to reach a level which will 
provide incentives for research, 


exploration, development, and pro- 
tection of our environment. Tax 
incentives are needed in the form of 
credits for research expenditures, 
tax free bonds for environmental 
protection facilities and nuclear fuel 
plants, current deductions for equip- 
ment designed to conserve our less 
plentiful fuels, and depletion allow- 
ances. These incentives will stimulate 
the attraction of capital that is 
needed to help finance the activity 
that will solve the energy crisis. 


Government should make more 
public lands available to the 
energy industries. 

Currently, one-third of the 
nation’s land mass is under Federal 
domain...750 million acres in all. The 
Federal Government also has con- 
trol over vast tracts of the continental 
shelf. It is estimated that half of our 
remaining oil and gas potential lies 
under Federally controlled lands. 
Not to mention 80% of our oil shale, 
40% of our coal, and 40% of our 
uranium. 

These lands must be made 
available for commercial energy 
resource development. This would 
include exploration, mining, and the 
building of power plants, refineries, 
pipelines and deepwater ports. The 
Federal Government should also 
establish uniform land-use laws 
among the states, and jurisdiction 
over the submerged lands of the 
continental mass. 


A balance must be established 
between the needs of our 
environment and the nation’s 
need for energy. 
It's true that the energy indus- 
tries, like most industries Biel most 
people, were once guilty of neglect 
of our environment. And it was.only 
right that conservationists.and ecolo- 
gists were concerned. But now the 
pendulum has, in many cases, 
swung too far in the other direction. 
We can, and must, arrive at 
eS ear that will strike a ae 
lance between energy production 
and a suitable environment. 
Environmental standards 
must be set at levels that can be met 
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at reasonable cost. Because eventu- 
ally the public must pay this cost in 
the form of higher prices for fuel. 

We must permit offshore drill- 
ing to find new reservoirs of oil and 
gas while utilizing effective methods 
to avoid ecological damage. In 25 
years, there have only been three 
major oil spills in the drilling of over 
14,000 offshore wells. And we are 
constantly improving on that record. 

We must construct the Alas- 
kan Pipeline. The nation’s largest oil 
field has never yielded us a drop of 
oil in spite of the most extensive 
environmental impact study in his- 
tory and the proven technology of 
pipeline construction. And right now, 
we need that oil more than ever. 

Strip mining must be permit 
ted under conditions where the land 
can be returned to beneficial use. In 
many areas, such restoration has 
been accomplished with outstand- 
ing results. 

And we must not allow delays 
in the construction of nuclear power 
Bera Some environmentalists 

ave succeeded in doing this, in 
spite of an outstanding performance 
to date of the nation’s 36 operating 
nuclear power plants. 

The people in the energy in- 
dustries have no interest in harming 
the earth. We live here, too. In recent 
years we have tried to understand 
the environmental problems. It is 
time the environmentalist tried to 
understand the energy problem. 


Energy conservation must be 
encouraged by the government, the 
public, and industry. 

Nobody thinks that proper 
energy consumption practices alone 
will solve the energy problem. But 
they can make it much easier to 


solve the problems by other methods. 


A tree market price system 
would encourage conservation. As 
supply decreases, prices will in- 
crease. Increased prices will, in turn, 
stimulate more production and 
increased efficiency in the use of 
satiny hae, 

e must also encourage the 
use of mass transit, smaller auto- 


mobiles, and more building 
insulation. 


The Government should encourage 
U.S. industry to develop energy 
sources in foreign countries. 


Our ability to discover and 
develop oil in other countries would 
not only result in a greater supply, 
but would lower world prices, im- 
prove the balance of ents pic- 
ture for this country, and provide us 
with a more secure access to the oil 
we need to import. Tre Federal Gov- 
ernment must maintain a stable and 
friendly relationship with oil produc- 
ing countries and provide a stable 
tax and financial climate that will 
encourage foreign investment. 


The Government should create the 
economic environment needed to 
commercialize synthetic fuels. 

There are large deposits of 
shale oil and coal in this country 
which could be converted into clean 
fuel. But the price would for some 
time be too high for general com- 
mercial use. 

And there are environmental 
and engineering problems still to be 
solved. What's needed are incentive 
devices to generate capital so that 
private industry can afford to tap 
these valuable resources. 


The Government must support long 
range research programs. 

The energy problem is im- 
mense. To solve it is going to require 
one of the most extensive techno- 
logical programs in history. Not only 
a research and development pro- 
gram, but a framework to provide for 
practical commercialization as well. 

The Federal Government and 
private industry will have to share in 
the funding of such a research pro- 
gram. Incentives such as tax credits 
and a strong patent program should 
be used to reward those companies 
willing to take risks to help solve our 
energy problems. 

Energy companies must continue to 
invest in new sources of energy. 

While long-range programs 
are being established, the energy 


industry must continue to make 
substantial investments in energy 
sources and technology. 

For example, Cut invested 
$141 million in exploration and dry 
hole expense last year, and expects 
to spend even more this year. We 
continue to try to find economically 
viable ways of getting oil out of 
plentiful shale. We are building a 
pilot plant in Tacoma, Washington 
that can remove virtually all of the 
ash and up to 80% of the sulphur 
from Ea We are the leading builder 
of high-temperature gas-cooled 
nuclear reactors, aan we've invested 
millions of dollars toward develop- 
ing breeder reactors which will 
actually make their own fuel. 

We're going to need all the 
sources of energy we can find or 
invent. 


A national energy program should 
be established. 

It should be painfully obvious 
that there is an incredible amount 
of work to be done. To develop the 
policies and programs that are 
needed, the Federal Government 
must act as a focal point for the 
energy problem. It's up to the small, 
top level group recently formed by 
the President to issue energy plans 
and recommend energy policies. 
These policies and plans put forth by 
the executive branch will, by neces- 
sity, require much Congressional 
legislation. And all of this needs the 
understanding and support of the 
public. 

Acountry like ours needs 
energy. Energy to run our factories 
and our electric power plants. Energy 
to run our trains and trucks. Energy 
to drive our cars, heat our homes 
and cook our food. 

To develop this energy isn't 
going to be easy. It's going to be 
expensive, time-consuming and, in 
some cases, unpopular. 

But the important thing is that 
we stop talking and start doing 
something. Right now. Today. We 
can't wait for tomorrow. 


For a free brochure that explains 
the energy problem and solutions in more 
detail, write: The President, 
Gulf Oil Corporation, P.O. Box 1166, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


Editors, photographers respond 
to regional picture package 


By Lenora Williamson 


“We can’t get a full page for pic- 
tures ... 
That lament is heard in most newspaper 
offices throughout the land even in these 
excessively visual minded days. Sometimes 
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EASTER BUNNY TIME—From a series 


of four photos by Paul Ockrassa of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Right 

G. £ ARNOLD, New Orleans Times- 

Picayune, shot a news picture package 

on an oid apartment house used for 

packaging herbs and spices for market, 

and the Dallas Morning News gave his 
series this display. 
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the cry sinks to a moan, “We can’t even 
get three or four columns .. .” 

Still, a somewhat perceptible use .of 
more and more picture pages can be noted, 
and such picture packages as those now 
circulated regionally by AP Wirephoto 
staffers will help the cause along. 

Each package originates in the region 
on different days of the week, providing 
editors with four to six photos that are 
important for story telling and pictorial 
content—and local interest. The news 
wires carry brief copy which can be in- 
corporated into the layout. 

A number of the better photo packages 
make it to national distribution. 

The picture packages can be used in 
page layouts—or half pages or panels— 
and are the work of both AP staff and 
member photographers. Both the photog- 
rapher’s by-line and newspaper credit are 
given in the layouts. 

Hal Buell, AP executive newsphoto edi- 
tor, notes increasing use of the packages, 
altheugh he admits progress is slow be- 
cause of space problems. Buell says that 
frequently editors will hold a particular 
picture series for two, three, or more weeks 
until a full page is available. 

The AP regional picture package be- 
gan under the guidance of Toby Massey, 
now Washington photo editor, while he 
was in Atlanta. The idea has gradually 
spread during the past 18 months to all 
but two regions and has met with en- 
thusiastic response from member editors 
—and from photographers who receive the 
space display of their work throughout 
their regions—and possibly nationally— 
and also credit lines for themselves and 
their newspapers. 

A random sampling of subject matter 
and page layouts is shown here. 
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C. Chaplis, AP Boston, was a picture 
essay on the preparation of the frigate 
for drydock and bicentennial overhaul. 

(top). 


STLOONE POST-OSAMIEN 
re 88: 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH picture 


page used four of the package shots 


from the Boston photographer's series. 
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OYSTER SAILBOAT FISHING in the Chesapeake Bay as seen by Henry Burroughs, AP 


Washington, made a news picture package of six pictures. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SAN CLEMENTE—From a five-picture series by Charles Tasnadi, 


- xe ips AP Washington, made during coverage a Presidential visit in California. 


MAINE FARM STORY as shot by Lou 

Garcia, AP Boston (now with UPI At- 

lanta), and given this page treatment by 

the Albany (N.Y.) Knickerbocker News- 
Union Star. 


DISMALSWAMP 
in Virginia and 
North Carolina as 
photographed in 
a series of five 
pictures by Dick 
Bushnell, Norfolk, 
(Va.) Virginia Pi- 
lot. 
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@ “Waterloo Daily Courier,’ Waterloo, lowa @ “The Daily Pantagraph,” Bloomington, IHinois 
eS & “Troy Daily News,” Troy, Ohio @ “The Farmington Times,” Farmington, New Mexico: 
ret ® ‘Lynchburg News-Advance,”’ Lynchburg, Virginia . ® “Daytona Beach News-Journal,’’ Daytona Beach; Flori F 


-. The.new Star/Xylogics Copy The Star CPS gives the user com- 


Processing System (CPS), designed plete-control ofthe entire: editorial 
and developed by Xylogic Systems and production copy-processing 
‘Inc., combines the most.advanced cycle. It lets him generate original 
UR lelectronics with:software to: pro- ; copy, edit, format, and view the 
vide automatic processing and end product before setting type: 
Somposition of all newspaper : 
~copy. Headline and text material ae eri specidomneetannts pay iney 
"may. be:fed into the system direct! Osition system has tnis tota re meee 
Re rhee MANS kaytoerde. “totes capability. Here’s how the Star CPS operates: 


ess wires, or from punched tape, pon}, 
Star maintains complete. service 


 Atthe heart of the new modular- facilities throughout the.United INFUTS CENTRAL: 

le A i ; ; CONTROL UNIT 

© designed Star CPS is the CompStar States and Canada to assist all Abby obsiase sic Dual 16°Eitom- i 

_ 191 phototypesetter with its stand- owners of Star equipment. Tele- display ad text, puters which: _ 

ard 8K memory expandable to16K. phone service is available to and news matter — coordinate the ac- 

f] provide information at no charge; ies ieee Hovices inthe *) 

What the Star CPS means while on-location service will be writers, video display: * » \fotempefixed heads. 

“to: newspapers provided on a time and material terminals, OCRs, and dis¢. memory, for. .... 
ewspape Ani 

ne basis. Customers may desire a full high-speed paper “<'text'and program «| 

ay ‘Automatic processing of news maintenance contract which tape readers. Storage. t 


‘matter, display ad’ text; and entitles them to four preventative 
‘oy classified ads — to asa ey “maintenance. calls per year, as well 
lest increased editorial control, as all service calls required: 


Star also provides complete 
training for all key employees 
through a one-week preinstallation 

. training program at the Clifton; 
X _ N.J.plant.and, four man-weeks of 
cc makeup’ of the classified — On-Site training after the CPS 
section. Ads are sorted’ (Skips, is installed, 
~ deletes, insertions. até. auto- 
| matic) and set in type. 


+ ‘Complete elimination: of paper 
tape for input or:output,-or its 
selective use, as desired: 


‘Advanced capyfitting feature 
which test justifies:any copyre:. 
‘upon. request-and:reports the 
length.of materialsin dines and 
its:depth in’ picas and points, 
Modular configuration which 
permits future expansion: and « 

» ceeliminates:system aig Rada 


he? family, % 
Conv. ioc 


a 1d overall quality, and.to 
He sania reduce composing 


:' 


Star Graphic Systems.Inc:.” 
eo. P.O. Box. 1568 
***. South Hackensack, 'N.J. 07606 
Phone; 201-489-0200 
\, Telex 134446 6 Cable SIARPAPTE 
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Featuring the 
CompStar 191 


The CompStar 191 phototype- 
setter is an integral part of the 
Star Copy Processing System 
(CPS) ... but it also can be used 


The sophisticated system soft- 
ware and standard 8K memory 
provide the typesetter with up to 
27 separate typesetting functions 


ae as a stand-alone, programmable, included in the cost of the machine, 
i computer-controlled phototype- either automatically under tape 

a setting system for both newspaper command or manually through 

es sin and commercial operations. The panel'switch selection. This basic 
ie built-in versatility of the 191 means 8K logic is expandable to 16K on 

. a the system can produce both text new machines and via field instal- 
{is and display matter in type sizes lation on existing machines. 

laa 1 i j . 

| ns per reoa ies fenpenne, Wivasty De This allows greatly expanded 


EDITING 
Simultaneous editing 


face capacity of four, six, or eight 
110-character fonts with full mix- 
ing capabilities at speeds up to 
150 lpm, 


hyphenation and format storage 
capabilities, up to 20 tabular 
columns, with quadding within each 
tab column — all accessed via tape 
command. In addition, there are 
short and expanded foreign lan- 
guage hyphenation programs. 


ua! capabilities from a 
0) bank of video dis- 
bY play terminals; in- OUTPUT END PRODUCT 
ri Stantaneous access Output to a bank Finished printout 
ss to both original and of CompStar 191 from CompStar 191 
oe edited copy; justified photocomposers, is by column, ready ? 
mc, copy can be viewed either directly con- for page paste-up. " 
F I complete with in- nected or via paper Virtually eliminates : 
ia See, iota eRe bold- tape. SU ee atrie 
indi ping procedures. 
y hyphenation points; 


BREST ASSOC 
er | Sieasatit Avene. 


paging and ad- 
vanced text correc- 
tion capabilities; 

pleasant character 


set. 


—_LEKTRO MIDWEST 
SOLVES NEWSPRINT 
HANDLING PROBLEMS 
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e Engineered to meet all the 
needs of the newspaper 

e@ Stacks 5 rolls high 

e Can right-angle stack in a 714 
foot aisle 

e Picks up rolls when laying on 
round side 

e@ Unloads and stacks a truck- 
load of paper in less than an 
hour 

e All battery powered 

e Clamp will hold any size 14 
to 42 inches 

e Clamp rotates in either di- 
rection 360 degrees 

e Clamp lifting capacity 1850 
Ibs. at 21-inch load centers 

e Change from clamp to forks 
in less than five minutes 

e Fork lifting capacity 2000 Ibs. 
at 24-inch load centers 

e Built with precision skill and 
simplicity 

® Sar mast 83 inches } 
nest ° 

e Width 39 inches You can buy this truck 

e Excellent indoor-outdoor truck 
almost year around and roll clamp for 

@ Most parts available in your a 
town / about 14 the price of 

e Cost to operate, pennies a et # 
day similar equipment! 


YOU DESERVE TO MAKE YOUR OPERATION MORE EFFICIENT AT A 
COST YOU CAN JUSTIFY. WRITE OR CALL FOR A QUOTATION. 


Lektro Midwest 


1360 No. Sandburg Terrace, Suite 1502, Chicago, III. 60610 
Call (312) 944-1140 


Color Brat published! ' } 
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of Skylab liftoff 


Because Oakland County, Michigan, wast 
one of the counties which Skylab mission 
astronauts were assigned to photograph,| 
the Oakland (Pontiac) Press ran anil 
original color print on Skylab’s scheduled 
liftoff day. } 

The print, termed a first by the Press,, 
was created by Ted Andress, artist and 
stereotype department employee of the# 
Press. | 

The photographing of Oakland County’ 
‘was part of an Earth Resources Experi-. 
ee Package mission of Skylab, the orbit- 

ng space station of NASA. 

Andress worked four months developing 
the artwork. The print was produced from 
hand-etched and routed lead printing 
plates in a basic four-color scheme—red, 
blue, yellow and black. The artwork is 
comparable to a woodcut, differing in that 
it was cut on a curved lead surface and 
was produced in color. 

Phillip J. Meek, Oakland Press publish 
er and Derek Werner, director of the Pon- 
tiac Creative Arts Center, developed the 
idea and Werner suggested the work be 
done by Andress. 

Technically and artistically from a 
newspaper standpoint, the work was quite. 
complicated. But the print appears very | 
simple, a floral design, somewhat Japa- 
nese in mood. Andress is fond of oriental 
art. 

Andress’ equipment basically consisted 
of a stylus, burin and electric router—all 
stereotype equipment. He began with a }f 
simple pastel color sketch. Using acetate, 
he cut out the sketch in color phases. 
Each color was cut out on a separate — 
sheet of acetate. 

The engraving department provided the 
four zinc plates needed for color produc- 
tion. Over each of the four zincs Andress 
placed the appropriate acetate and etched 
the design. From there he molded the 
mats and cast the curved lead printing 
plates. Each of the four plates had to be 
hand etched and routed to produce the 
proper image for each color. 

From the technical standpoint, the most 
difficult aspect of the job was to assure 
the proper register—making sure each 
plate with its different color hit the same 
spot on the newsprint creating a variety _ 
of colors. 

Meek said that in a sense the adage 

“art for art’s sake” was one of the reasons 
the Press undertook the project—also be- 
cause “nobody had ever done it before.” 

The work appeared on the back page of © 
the Press’ first edition. A color drawing of 
an artist’s version of the rocket linkup 
with the station ran on page one with 
Skylab stories and a photo of Andress. 


Buys Connecticut weekly 


Jonathan von Ranson, formerly editor- 
publisher, Presque Isle (Me.) Star- 
Herald, and more recently managing edi- — 
tor, West Hartford (Conn.) News, has 
purchased the weekly Newington (Conn.) 
Town Crier from Edgar Jones, editor and ‘ 
publisher for the past ten years. — ‘ 


* * * 


5 MT oMmas J. P. CRAVEN Sr., 67, former 
White House news cameraman for United 
Press International who photographed the 
crash of the Hindenburg dirigible in 1937, 
2 and was known for his exclusive newsreel 
coverage of the Lindbergh kidnapping; 
fune 11. 
Fr * * * 

ea Joseru Perry, 74, retired head baker of 
‘the New York Times restaurant; June 9. 
} i) ES 

f ALIcE Drxon Bonp, 81, former literary 
' editor of the old Boston Herald Traveler; 
May 20. 


* * * 


7 ABEL GREEN, 72, editor of Variety, the 
/ business newspaper; recently. 
* * * 
f GrorGE HENRY Yow, 58, a former mem- 
ber of the news staff of the Greenboro 
(N. C.) Daily News; recently. 
i x ok 
he DONALD PERKINS, 61, retired executive 
_ vicepresident for sales of Cowles Commu- 
| nications Inc.; May 21. 

x ok Ok 
GARLAND GRIFFIN, 52, managing editor 
Hi of the Riverside (Calif.) Daily Enter- 
4 gerise; May 16. 


Lae 


* * 


A FRANCES MARION, 86, former reporter 
for the San Francisco Examiner and 
America’s first woman war correspondent 
[ who was commissioned a lieutenant by 
_ Gen. John Pershing to cover battles in 
[ europe during World War I, May 12. 


i 
i 
; 


. * * * 

a 

_  CouLTon WavucH, 77, artist, cartoonist 
* and author of the «Comics, ” a history of 
comic strips and the artists who draw 
them; May 23. 

2 * * * 
Ross A. Lastey, 74, first editor of 
_ Parade, the Sunday newspaper supple- 
i ment; May 7. 
(i * * # 

5 Norris GIFFORD HENTHORNE, JR., 57, re- 
tired associate editor of the Tulsa (Okla.) 
: World; May 20. 

- * * * 

__ JoHN F. CuarKk, 43, former advertising 
_ director of the Troy (N.Y.) Record, and 
; a past president of the New York ‘State 
7 Advertising Managers Bureau; June 8. 
if * * * 

; 


Marc Cox, 51, farm editor of the Sioux 
City (Ia.) Journal; recently. 
“~ * * * 
- ~PauL VINCENT ZuMBO, 50, senior New 
. Jersey correspondent for the New York 
a Daily News; June 5. 
- ‘ Ove, Ae, 
7 Kim R. Macuan, 22, editor of the Loma 
Linda (Calif.) Bulletin; May 29. 
* * * 
 JoHN B. VALUE, 40, editorial staff mem- 
ber of the Boston Globe, and a writer for 
the mene aa June 1. 


: erlroniation fond 0, sei for ‘the Boston 
Globe; May 80. 


* * * 


WILLIAM PRICE PARKER, 39, editor and © 


publisher of the Lawrence County (Ala.) 
Valley Times; June 4. 
* * * 

Don DEGURSE, 32, a former newsman 
with the Sudbury (Ont.) Star, the Tim- 
mins (Ont.) Daily Press, and the North- 
ern Daily News; June 5. 

a * * 

Raut Muniz Moreno, 51, manager of 

the UPI Buenos Aires bureau; May 29. 
* * 


* 


GLYNN B. BINGHAM, 51, editor and 


28, 


FREDERICK R. Sica, 66, retired edito 
the Bradford (Pa.) Era; June’87 


* * * 

C. V. AMENoFF, 63, editor of the St. — 
Charles (Ill.) Chronicle, and former 4 
mayor of St. Charles; June 3. 

* * * w 


Rosert H. CocHRANE, 94, a former re 
porter and editor for the old Toledo News- | 
Bee; May 31. 

Pod teed. as 

FRANK EK. STEELE, 59, a former copy | 
editor at the San Antonio Express; re- 
cently. : 


Special Edition DAILY KING NEWS ‘Special Edition 


KING PRESS, INC. 


13TH & MAIDEN LANE 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 64801 


PUBLISHER SAVES $100,000.00 


“1 saved $100,000 . . . because 
I bought a Daily King,” says Walter 
Potter, publisher of the Daily Record, 
Long Branch, N. J. 

“'The money | saved doesn’t mean 
| cut corners, either. My six unit 
press runs at 20,000 P. P. H., and 
prints beautiful spot or process color 
easily, due to the standard running 
lateral and running circumferential 
register controls! 

“We achieve the top quality | 
was looking for, too, because of the 


CLIP THIS. COUPON 


I'M INTERESTED in 


Please 


Name - 
Company 


Rddtess 


= eState 


KING PRESS, INC. 


saving 
send full information on the new Daily King Press to: 


Daily King’s infinitely variable ink 
and water distribution system . 
which is the only answer to fine 


quality reproduction.” 


You, too, may be able to save up to 
$100,000 or more, . depending upon 
the size of press you need. The Daily 
King is available in up to 8 perfecting 
units which can be stacked or installed 
in line, depending upon your press- 
room space. It’s a heavy duty, pre- 
cision built, high speed press, designed 
especially for newspapers with a 
circulation of 10,000 to 30,000. 


. EP-17 
money! Dept 
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13TH & MAIDEN LANE 
One of the White Consolidated Industries 
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Business page 


By Mark Mehler 


: Who reads business pages of daily 
newspapers? A. R. “Pete” Roalman, pres- 
' ident of Arthur R. Roalman & Associates, 
' Chicago, and a long-time investment rela- 
tions advisor, presented his findings on 
_ this subject to business writers attending 
- Irving Trust Co.’s Financial Seminar for 
_ the Working Press June 4-6. 
Roalman used the oft-quoted figure of 
81 million investors as his starting point. 
He immediately chopped that down to 28.3 
million adults, eliminated 20 million as 
“inactive” (making less than 5 transac- 


tions last year), ticked off another 4 mil- 
lion who either invested in mutual funds 
exclusively or were employes whose sole 
holdings were on stock option purchase 
plans, and came up with about 4.2 million 
active traders; in other words, 4.2 million 
who read business pages daily for securi- 
ties news, a far cry from 1 maillion. 
Roalman said these figures, based on 
studies he has conducted for clients, sug- 
gest to newspapers that they should con- 
sider several changes in their priorities. 
For example, eliminating most, if not all, 


daily stock market listings and spot we. 


REUTERS 
BUSINESS 


is for Business Editors who want copy that is— 
e LIVELY ¢ DISTINCTIVE e¢ AUTHORITATIVE 
e RELIABLE e FAST e CLEAR e CONCISE 


and any one of half a dozen other adjectives that 
Business Editors who subscribe to BUSINESS 
BEAT are using to sing its praises. They like... 
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statistical information 


the early (midweek) delivery of lively weekend features 


the fact that BUSINESS BEAT is based on Reuters 
unmatched national and international business news 
resources. The same resources that are used to produce 
special services to meet the exacting standards of other 
experts—bankers, brokers, commodity traders and 


money managers. 


For further details please write: 
REUTERS BUSINESS BEAT 
1700 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10019 or call: (212) 582-4030 
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* the way the service is edited and the good flow of copy 
they receive in time to meet their deadlines 


* the distinctive writing in the Stock and Commodity 
market reports and the exclusive daily bylined features 
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Needless to say, the business writers were 
skeptical of this suggestion, at best. 


Seek better tables 


James Russell, business editor of the 
Miami Herald, argued that his readers | 
constantly asked for more and better daily | 
tables. Beatson Wallace, financial editor 
of the Boston Globe, cited a readership 
survey which showed 36% of Globe readers 
read the daily stock pages. “36% is a little ; 
much to play around with,” was Wallace’s 
response to Roalman’s suggestion that Jf 
newspapers publish only weekly tables. 
And Paul Troop, business editor of the 
Atlanta Journal, remembered one day 
when he got half a dozen calls because | 
one agate line—Woolworth’s—was deleted 
from the daily table. 


Nevertheless, Roalman felt that the 
New York Times and Wall Street Journal 
do an adequate job supplying that in- 
formation to major investors. He said oth- 
er papers should concentrate their efforts 
on the other 24 million, by doing more 
explanatory, in-depth types of stories, to 
create a more aware and hence, more 
active, investment public. He mentioned 
the National Association of Investment 
Clubs, representing 10,000 clubs (and over 
230,000 investors), as a good source of 
readership. 


Finally, Roalman talked about Securi-— 
ties and Exchange Commission plans to re- 
quire each security to make an annual 
forecast at the beginning of the year. 
“These companies will probably have to 
readjust those forecasts several times a 
year... It’s going to be almost impossible 
for you to publish that information with 
the space problems you already have.” He 
said Disclosure Record, a new weekly 
(E&P June 2) designed to enable compan- 
ies to make full disclosure, could be a 
partial answer. “Perhaps newspapers 
should take a page from this and begin 
charging companies for editorial space,” 
said Roalman. 

But the writers doubted the value of 
this information. “In all my years, I’ve 
only seen one forecast which was nega- 
tive,” said one writer. “No one knows how 
to do it.” 


Howard Kohn is fired 
by Detroit Free Press 


Howard Kohn, Detroit Free Press re- 
porter who conducted an investigation into 
Detroit drug traffic, was discharged by 
the Knight newspaper on June 18. 

Neal Shine, Free Press managing edi- 
tor, said Kohn, who pleaded innocent to a 
charge of filing a fictitious crime report of 
his alleged kidnapping and shooting at an 
arraignment May 29, was fired because he 
had “lied to editors and still refused to 
tell the whole story” of the incident. Kohn 
has been under suspension since May 22. 

Kohn has maintained that there have 
been continuing anonymous threats against 
him and his family and on advice of his 
lawyers refuses to divulge the story. 

Shine said a team of Free Press report- 
ers assigned to investigate Kohn’s case 
has not been able to learn exactly what — 
happened to the reporter. 4 
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A new “how-to” cartoon panel aimed at 
oroviding tips on recreational vehicles is 
oeing distributed as the summer holiday 
season gets in full swing with nearly 4 
llion RVs on the roads and doubling of 
at total forecast in the 1975 to 1980 
period. 

“Good Sam Recreational Vehicle Tips” 
is a weekly feature distributed in slick 
repro proofs by Trailer Life Family of 
Pt blications, which publishes magazines 
and periodicals dealing with recreational 
vehicles in the United States and is a 
newcomer in the syndicate field. 


>. 


Recreational Vehicle Tips * 


ARE VOU ON THE LEVEL? 

MOST LP-GAS REEFERS WON'T WORK 

\F YOU'RE NOT "BUBBLE LEVEL"-AND 

* BESIDES, ITS UNCOMFORTABLE! HERE 

ARE SOME DO-IT-YOURSELF LEVELLERS 

ASSORTED RAMPS, WEDGES 
20M ‘LUM 


F 
ARE INEXPENSIVE > 


a 


“SURPLUS” TRENCHING 


ANIFTY RAMP (BUT BULIZY) 


DONT FORGET/ 


r 001. 6 HANDY FOR sob 
rh ee Shits BCONTES IN GEAR (CR Pac 
rf 2 WHEELS / 


PLYWOOD ‘Pad’ FoR 
JACKSTANDS 


creat icle feature 
Ils along in first months 


a A» 5 
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Bob Stevens 


out that retail sales in the recreational 
vehicle field represented a “staggering 
$1.6 billion last year”, said that the com- 
pany plans to expand its syndicate pack- 
age this year by the inclusion of four or 
five monthly columns dealing with the dis- 
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NEA consumer story _ 


Bess Myerson, former commissioner 
consumer affairs for New York City, 
written a 2600-word article, “Say NO 
And Mean It!”, for Enterprise Sunday 
Features, a service of Newspaper Enter- 


prise Association geared to Sunday edi- a 


tions and magazine sections. 
The former commissioner lists basic 


self-protections for the consumer to use as 


personal guidelines and calls both sellers 


and buyers to task in the article, noting 


that “consumer protection has never been 
a spectator sport.” : 


Oliphant exhibition 
set for Montreal 


Patrick Oliphant, editorial cartoonist of 
the Denver Post and Los Angeles Times © 


Syndicate, has been elected chairman of 
the International Salon of Cartoons jury 
and will have an exhibition of his work 


shown through the summer at the salon in _ 


Montreal. 

Oliphant was named chairman and 
featured guest by votes of more than 600 
fellow cartoonists from 62 countries, all of 


whom entered cartoons in the competition, 


according to Robert Lapalme, curator of 


the Pavilion of Humor at Man and His 


World. The Oliphant drawings will be ex- 
hibited from June 21 to September 3. 


| 
| 
| 
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d WHEN LEAVING 
i , I ea 5 ee eRe taff elements, travelogue narratives, engi- & 
, neering information on tires, engines, ve- e v 
: hicle load weights and a Q and A service. y x. 
“Tips” is the work of cartoonist Bob Rouse said that in just three months Cartoons auctioned % 
Stevens and was launched originally as a after launching the Stevens’ Tips feature  —- 
- feature in the firm’s Good Sam Club Mag- has been signed by nearly 100 client pa- Drawings by Bill Mauldin of the Chica- e 
azine, where it was an instant success. pers including the Los Angeles Herald go Sun-Times, John Fischetti of the Chi- 
| The club, largest RV owners organization, Examiner, Oakland Tribune, Seattle cago Daily News, Johnny Hart (B.C.) ands 
‘strongly emphasizes camping ecology. Ste- Times, Chicago Sun Times, Detroit Free Brant Parker (Wizard of Id) were among ~ 
} vens has a travel trailer/mobile studio Press and San Diego Union. 300 works by political and comic strip 
» and gets his material first hand. Trailer Life Publishing Co., is located cartoonists auctioned June 13 at Chicago’s is 
q _ Denis M. Rouse, vice president and edi- at 23945 Craftsman Road, P. O. Box 500, Arlington Park to benefit the Mount Sinai ~ 
_ torial director of Trailer Life, in pointing Calabasas, California 91302. Hospital Medical Center. 
fl 
— WELL, IF YOU AND M25. MIX FIGHT SO 
‘4 3 
—( muctt Wow Come You'e STILL TOGETHER? / | / OH, THERE ARE Bera HER TAX-FREE 
ith BONDS BETWEEN }\ FS i MUNICIPALS, 
OK : MOSTLY. 
; 
® 
- Daily strip: four columns wide. Mats and reproduction proofs available. Sunday page: 4/2 standard and 1/3 standard in mats and progressive 
; proofs. Full tabloid available only in mats. 
H , 
: IT’S A MATCH. ; 
‘ p “ ts e s 39 s 7 
Over a hundred newspaper editors have said “I do!” to MIXED SINGLES, a rib- — 
tickling commentary on the plight of the unmarried, the formerly married, and the _ 
_ still married. UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE. 220 cast 42nd Street @ New York, NY. 10017 (212) 682-9020 ; 
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(Continued from page 42) 
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and his staff usually run a lead item under 


a two column head and jump inside with a 
series of short items under 14 point 
heads. 

The items may range from reports of 
shoplifting to home robberies or speeding 
violations. They’re written in an easy-to- 
read style, sometimes humorous. Court re- 
ports of verbal matches between an es- 
teemed Main Line lawyer or a breezy 
young barrister from Philadelphia and the 
local judge often provide vignettes 
worthy of O Henry or John O’Hara. The 
Chronicle has made a folk hero of a local 
constable, also a lawyer, who specializes 
in writ servings. 

While Kramer has had several journal- 
ism school graduates on his staff, he cred- 
its their skills more to natural ability 
than training. As for journalism profes- 
sors: “There isn’t one I would have for 
this job. They don’t have the talent for 
this kind of newspaper work.” 


If J-Schools are to continue, Editor 
Kramer wishes they would teach students 
three things: “They must teach English. 
How to construct stories. They must teach 
libel law. And they must teach students 
shorthand.” 


The Hah Line € Chronicle 15¢_ 


REALTORS DECIDE 
TO APPEAL RULING 
OF STATE COURT 


tumed Wife Slayer 


nnd Dead In tome 


The Chronicle has a total staff of 14 
plus the Kramers, The writing staff totals 
five plus two outside feature writers. Mrs. 


| Ethel Kramer, an English major in col- 


lege, serves as copy editor. Type is set by 


Varityper and the eight column pages are 


, readied for camera at the Ardmore office; 
the paper is printed at Mid-City Press, 


Philadelphia. It averages 12 to 14 pages 
weekly and goes to 16-20 pages in heavy 
ad periods. Last October Kramer bought 
the nearby Bryn Mawr Home News, an 
8000 circulation tabloid weekly distributed 


in the Bryn Mawr-Rosemont area. “I have 


an editor whom I don’t interfere with,” 


Kramer said. The papers are sold as an 
advertising combination. 
Kramer, a one-time art student, began 


54 
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his news career with the Bayonne Times 
when the paper’s business manager was 
Samuel Newhouse, now a_ publishing 
tycoon. Later, after Navy service, he 
moved to the rival Bayonne News and 
rose to managing editor. “I had Sammy 
Newhouse to fight. I would put one over 
on him; he would put one over on me,” 
Kramer said. 


When Kramer bought a weekly in Bea- 
ver, Pa., in 1921, Newhouse gave him le- 
gal help in checking the sale papers. 
Kramer was to spend a short time in jail 
there because of a $15,000 libel suit. (He 
won.) He’s considered an expert on libel 
law and says he has never settled or lost a 
libel case. 

He later moved to The Hast Orange 
(N. J.) Record before joining The Main 
Line Times in 1948. Circulation was 5,300 
when he joined and 14,700 when he left to 
buy The Chronicle. 


Kramer thinks today’s editors some- 
times have an over-inflated opinion of 
their talents and influence. “They lose a 
certain sense of balance and pose. They 
let their feelings get in the way of them,” 
he says. 


“Don’t ever take yourself too damn 
seriously,” he warns. 


Weekly sales 


The Flomation (Ala.) Tri-City Ledger 
has been sold by Lowell S. McGill, who 
founded it in 1971, to James G. Thornton 
Jr., former city editor of the Columbus 
(Ga.) Ledger. McGill has started publish- 
ing another newspaper, the Mid-E'scambia 
Ledger, in Cantonment, Fla. 


* * * 


Greenville (Mich.) Daily News has 
purchased control of the weekly Banner 
News at Belding, eight miles south of 
Greenville. 


John Stafford, Daily News president, 
said the Belding publication would contin- 
ue as a separate entity that would be a 
division of Greenville News, Inc. 


The latter firm publishes weeklies at 
Ithaca and St. Johns and the daily at 
Greenville. It is the printer of more than 
20 other Michigan publications in a vari- 
ety of fields. 


* * 


The weekly Fremont County Sun news- 
paper in Camon City Colorado has been 
sold by Myron F. Smith to Guy H. Wood. 

Smith has been owner and publisher for 
the past two years. Wood, new publisher 
and general manager, is the former editor 
and general manager of Aspen Today, a 
weekly newspaper in that mountain ski 
resort town. 


Smith will retain the commercial print 
shop at the same address, 1306 Main 
Street. New office of The Sun will be one 
door east. Master Printers will continue to 
print The Sun, but Wood says he plans to 
covert the paper to offset by fall. 

Wood’s wife, Marcia, will be news edi- 
tor. 

Wood, a native of Sterling, Colo., began 
his newspaper career as a newsboy at the 
Sterling Jounral-Advocate, where his fa- 
ther was advertising director. Wood’s 
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‘News. The new editor of the three week- 
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grandfather, C. E. Wood, Sr., 
roving newspaper publisher who ha 
time owned the Cripple Creek (Colo, 
Star. 
Wood and his wife ran Aspen Today fo 
two years, from its conception in January 
1971, and saw it grow from a 16 page 
tabolid to a 40-page tabloid with a circula, 
tion of 3,500. 


* * #. 


Margaret Lally (Ma) Murray, 97, and 
Canada’s best known newswoman and 
weekly publisher who has cussed a swath 
through B. C. journalism for 61 years} 
has sold her last newspaper—the Bridge 
River-Lillooet News at Lillooet B.C. 

Ma says she’s just tired out and wants 
to sit home watching the world go by—# 
“and I haven’t got much expectancy of 
that for long.” 

She’ll continue writing a column for the 
News—“When the mood takes me.” 4 

And she may even write a book—on sex 
as she sees it. 

She said, she’s talking it over with pub 
lisher son Dan but at the moment it’s “ati 
the joke stage.” : 

“I damn well could if we wanted fo: At 
least I could have a try at it and some- 
body could clean it up a bit,” she said. 

New owner of the news—founded by} 
Ma in 1933—is Jeff denBiesen, 36 year old} 
father of four. 

He came to Canada from Holland 164 
years ago, worked as printer in Vancou-j 
ver with Evergreen Press and then six} 
months ago bought a print shop in Lil-§ 
looet. 

Said Ma; “He wanted it so I’m letting }} 
him have a go at it. As a Dutchman he} 
might have a bit of struggle with this 
Anglo-Saxon of ours but who doesn’t—and 
who cares anyway.” 

* * * 


The Northwest Star, a 15,000 circula- 
tion weekly newspaper established in 1966 
and serving the northwest suburbs of Bal- 
timore, Maryland, has been sold by its } 
founder, Gustav Berle, to Jeffrey Pollack, 
former advertising agency owner and ex- J 
ecutive in New York City. 

Pollack, 84, is a graduate of the Penn- 
sylvania State University School of 
Journalism. His background includes 
stints at the Philadelphia Bulletin and 
with Western Publishing Company. 

Berle, president of the Pikesville Cham- 
ber of Commerce, will remain associated 
with the Northwest Star as columnist and 
will participate in the promotion and ex- 
pansion plans of the newspaper. 

W. B. Grimes & Co., newspaper brokers 
of Washington, D.C., handled, the transac- 
tion. 

* * ok 


Union Building and Investment Co., 
parent of the Passaic (N. J.) Herald- 
News and Dover (N. J.) Daily Advance, 
has acquired the Blairstown Press, 
Netcong News Leader, and Belvidere 


lies is Michael Cleveland, a writer and 
editor for the Herald-News. 
* *k ox : 

Donrey Media has acquired the Carmel 
(Calif.) Valley Outlook and Carmel Pine 
Cone from George M. Dobry. The sale was — 
negotiated by Joseph A. Snyder, broker in 
Anaheim. 
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Weekly newspapers are being considered 
more often in all types of newspaper 
advertising campaigns. 

And when national and regional 
advertisers and their agencies look for 
weekly newspapers to complete their 

coverage, they go to the one source 
they know and use — SRDS Weekly 
Newspaper Rates and Data. | 
They use Weekly Newspaper | 
whenever they need information for | 
national campaigns, regional campaigns, ' 
and for co-op advertising checking 
and verification. 
: Weekly Newspaper is the book that’s 
vi , : always there. In fact, 85% of the top 150 
= \ agencies billing $10 million or more, 
receive and use Weekly Newspaper 
Rates and Data. | 
If your paper is listed in SRDS, you 
are assured of consideration for advertising 
and certification for co-op programs. | 
Be sure you're there whenever and | 
wherever the buyers of weekly newspapers | 
are analysing, planning and buying with a 
listing in Weekly Newspaper Rates and Data. 
Use the handy coupon below for 
full information. 


youre 
consiaere 


Plan now to have your listing in the 
September, 1973 issue. 


Closing Dates: 

New Listing Closing: August 8 
Ad Forms Closing: August 4 
Plate Closing: August 11 
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New model 
i? (Continued from page 13) 


Alpha has unusual features: a solid 
- state scanner, with rotatable head for hor- 
- izontal or vertical scanning; accepts 3 x 
' § to 14 x 50 paper stock, dog-eared, soiled 
and various inks, reads standard upper 
and lower case perry and courier-12 
fonts; does not require a computer, being 
hardwired from solid state read only 
memory. It can interface to paper tape 
punch, editing crt, line printer, on-line 
computer and phototypesetting devices. 
} Programming tape which contains 10 
| different, most-used for converting 
' typewritten text into phototypesetting 
; also was announced by Compuscan. 

Named Super Tape, it has an effective 

throughput of 150 characters per second, 
| according to Robert A. Leonard, Compu- 
Pi scan president. 
| Dacom, Inc. has developed a facsimile 
_ for remote printing, named the Dacom 300 
| telepress system. This device combines 
Dacom’s data compression equipment with 
a new page scanner and film recorder 
designed by Muirhead, Limited, England, 
supplier of publication facsimile equip- 
ment. Together, these units represent an 
advanced system for facsimile transmis- 
- sion and reproduction. 


Facsimile device 
__ The Christian Science Monitor will use 
| the equipment to transmit full page 
proofs composed in Boston to printing 
_ plants in Somerset, N.J., Chicago, and 
_ Glendale, Calif. 
Until now, composed page negatives 
_ have been sent by air to Chicago and Los 
Angeles. The system will transmit a 14 
ES inch by 21 inch page (at a resolution of 
z* 600 lines per inch) including text and 
_ half-tone to each printing destination in 
approximately six minutes, thus pushing 
_ back news deadlines by as much as a full 
_ day in some cases. 


In addition to selection by the Monitor, 
| ; Dacom equipment has also been ordered 
recently by three major European news- 
papers. The Turkish paper, Hurriyet, will 
_ use the system to transmit its paper from 
| Istanbul. The Hurriyet is Turkey’s largest 
newspaper having a circulation of 500,- 
— 000. Another newspaper has chosen the 
new equipment to send press-ready proofs 
within Europe. The third publication is 
the English language Herald Tribune 
| which will transmit from Paris where the 
_ paper is composed and published. 
The first production use of the Dacom 
_ 3800 Telepress System is expected by The 
_ Wall Street Journal which is just now 
_ performing final acceptance testing of 
os equipment between their West Coast print- 
ing plants in Palo Alto and Riverside, 
California. 


How it works 


How the system works: a printing page 
_ proof is wrapped around a drum on the 
_ facsimile scanner. A signal is produced by 
_ the scanning system. This signal is then 
f processed by Dacom’s scparate data com- 
- pression unit which eliminates redundant 

a information in white background page ar- 
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eas. The mediced) signal is then ae 


mitted through the communication chan- 
nel. 


The received compressed data is con- 
verted back into the original signal by the 
separate data reconstructor unit. The sig- 
nal controls the intensity of a light source 
in the facsimile recorder. The record in 
turn, exposes a sheet of photographic 
film. When developed, this film becomes a 
transparent (positive or negative) replica 
of the transmitted proof page from which 
suitable printing plates may be pro- 
duced. 


A new computer-direct composition and 
editing system for the newspaper and 
magazine publishing industry was an- 
nounced by Logicon, Inc. 


Known as Logigraphic, the system com- 
bines the capabilities of the hardware and 
software technology developed by the Log- 
ican with the typesetting qualities of the 
IBM 11380 composition system. 


James D. Hogan, Logicon president, 
said the result is the first true, total com- 
position system to be offered for the 1130 
computer. He said the technology creates 
a radical breakthrough in cost per- 
formance. As a bonus, users of Logigraph- 
ic have full access to IBM’s second largest 
commercial and scientific software library 
as well as active interchange of ideas 
with local and national 1130 user groups, 
Hogan added. 


He also explained that with its photo- 
composers on-line to the computer, paper 
tape and its inherent problems can be 
eliminated, vastly reducing the number of 
possible errors and enhancing overall 
efficiency. 

Further, paste-up for correction pur- 
poses can be virtually eliminated with all 
copy instantly accessible to operators via 
on-line video display terminals. Increased 
efficiency and substantial savings can be 
realized because proof copies are available 
on high upper/lower case line printer. 
Wire service copy can be routed directly 
to the computer, local copy can be entered 
directly by the writer, advertising copy 
can be entered directly by the ad-taker. 
All copy can be called up for change and 
editing at will. 

Hogan said the Charleston (S.C.) News 
& Courier will install the complete Logi- 
con system in August. Including the 1130, 
the system sells for $150,000 and is leased 
for $3,800 a month. Hogan said 10 other 
newspapers have various hardware seg- 
ments of Logicon. 


A low-cost computerized optical charac- 
ter recognition (OCR) system that proc- 
esses 500 words per minute was an- 
nounced by ECRM, Inc. 

The new Model 5200 doubles the copy 
throughput speed of the company’s Model 
5100 system, announced in March. 

The price for the Model 5200 was set at 
$37,500 installed. First deliveries are ex- 
pected in October. 

The Model 5200 resembles the Model 
5100 in appearance and operation, except 
for the doubled throughput speed. The 
Model 5100 processes copy at the rate of 
250 words per minute. 

Copy prepared on a Selectric typewriter 
is accepted by both systems, is scanned 
and converted into unjustified punched pa- 
per tape. 
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Past Week’s Range 
of Stock Prices - 
NEWSPAPERS | 
16 = 6/13 
American Financial Corp. (OTC) ....... 12 rth 
Booth Newspapers (OTC) .......... pes Wea 17, 
Capital Cities Com. (NYSE) 3514 = 41 
Com Corp. (OTC) keira wesrecitar i: rots 3% 3 
Cowles Comm (NYSE) 3/, 5y, 
Dow: Jones, (OTGT Scr cccdeechwantieaeres 295%, 
Downe Comm (OTC) 2 
Gannett (NYSE) ......... 3634, 
Harte Hanks (NYSE) q 
Jefferson-Pilot (NYSE) 57 
Knight “(NYSE)” ‘gu, vos. sch poe tee caleenetnd 38%, 
Lee Enterprises (AMEX) ......0ss.sesese 3 13% 
Media Genral” (AMEX)? Jo s.s0eactonamnae 34'/, 33 
Multimedia (OTC)... cxsccemes ceva wena 0 20.8 
New York Times baMiex) DP icisjeis.c at tetthe 1254 ri) 
Panax 5\/4 4, 
Post Corp. ( 10%, 10/2 
Quebecor (AMEX) 15 Li 
Ridder Publications (NYSE) ............ 16\/4 16-5) 
Southam’ Press (CE), 3) .\cceanwoneircen cram 285, 31% 
= ibd (OTC) ik aetecheaeeue Geen WW 9 
Thomson Newspapers (CE) .... 12 12 
Time: Ine. (NYSE) esteem 335, 3334, 
Times, Mirror (NYSE) .2.0000: 19%, ae | 
Toronto Star (GE)! \<.08 scsi steel ores 20/2 Zia 
Washington pot daMex) Salata Merten cenane 22\/4 23, 
4 
SUPPLIERS 
Abitibt (GE)inc, os tata ty lsat emeteee 10/ 
Addressograph Multi. 1234 
Alden Electronics (OTC) I P,. / 
Altair: (OTC): scctaccae beeen cen cere ae . 
Anglo-Canadian (CE) - 10 
BaH Corpy (OTC). caslacvsatecctsletterets etn 13 


B. GC. Forestu(GE)- sccce sh ceaa eee 16 
Berkey Photo (NYSE) .......... 10 
Boise Cascade (NYSE) 10! 
Compugraphic Phiee 20'/4 
Compuscan. (OTC) Oe... ocrenenee are 6! 
Crown Zellerbach (NYSE) 29 
Cutler-eHammer (NYSE) ..........+++000- 27 
Dayco (NYSE) ......0.. esse cesseeeerenee 16!/, 
Digital Equipment (NYSE) .... 82\4, 
Domtar (AMEX): 5.0.55. besten 20// 
Dow Chemical (NYSE) ........ 5435 
Dymo ( E)) toss Sense Oxon oe eee ane 1b! 
ECRM (OTC)... 5 «sce esi srarceneltiom tee Fier Vy 6i/ 
Eastman Kodak (NYSE) ........-+e+eseeee 131 135 
Ehrenreich Photo (AMEX) ............0008 8 Th 
Elffa, (NYSE) 50g. eoecucmenees 28 28 
General Electric (NYSE) 6 
Georgia Pacific (NYSE) 3254 
Grace, WIR. (NYSE) tc) ocseucter saree 22/2 
Great Lakes Paper (CE 212 | 
Great No. Nekoosa (NYSE) ............. 437% 45a 
Harris \lntertype. (NYSE) vacvnsice ren yin sat 25 26 
Inmont (NYSE) Varn: utematrcumnaine ta 7 
International wee (N¥SE)%..22 36 
itek: Corp, (NYSE) ?onceessuraee 25\/2 
Kimberly Clark (NYSE)) oo e-ennen-ns2.6 bere 4 43% 
LogEfronics: (OTC): ©. jaujesmncsens ea sara 434 Gy 
MacMillan, Bloedel (CE) ........-...,.05- 2834 30% 
Milgo Electronics (AMEX) cs. 500. wereld 15 1654 — 
Millmaster Onyx (AMEX) ............-0-- I, 7 
Minnesota Min. & Mfg. (NYSE) .......... 83 84 
¥Photon (ORC) \ccncts cashaeninc naan _- _ 
Richardson s(NVSE)is.-nutoaeerenaileon eee 11% 
Rockwell Intl, (NYSE)! soscss.neseeaceennc 26 oN 
Singer: (NYSE) 4 ccs as waves lene estan saat 50 
Southland Paper (OT ml 14 
Southwest Forest Ind. (NYSE) 7 
Sun Chemical (NYSE) ......... 18 
Wheelabrator-Frye (NYSE 12! 
White Consolidated (NYSE) .............+ 11% 13 
Wood Industries (AMEX) ........0.00seee 11%, 101% 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Doremus (OTC 5/4 
Doyle, Dane, a ed 13 
Foote, Cone, 9 
Frank, Clinton E. ( 5 
Grey ‘Advertising (Otc). 9%, 
interes Group (NYSE) 145% 
am, Harper . Steers (OTC) 10 
Oglivy, Mather i be 


PKL Co. (OTC) | 
Thompson. (NYSE)iecq.. 22... o-eres 14!/f, Sih 
ae Locke (OTC (, 
Wells Rich Greene (NYSE 
*Trading suspended 68) 13. 


Marietta Times agrees 
to offer by Gannett Co. 


The Times Co., Marietta, Ohio, an- 
nounced this week that the sale of the 
newspaper and two radio stations to the 
Gannett Co. is planned. of 

The terms of the stock exchange trans- 
action will not be disclosed until after — 
the sale has been approved by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. ‘gle i 
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_ ANTIQUES 


“Antiques in America” is 
-written by Harry Baker, a 
newspaperman who grew 
up in the furniture design 
business, is himself a collec- 
tor and antiques expert. It 
is specific, illustrated, prac- 
tical. His column is respect- 
ed by professionals but 
profitable to amateurs and 
is written with real Yankee 
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| | humor and _ literary econ- 
| omy. The Washington Post 
4 and the Baltimore Sun are 
| two of the subscribers. For 
| samples and prices write 
| The Providence Journal, 


Room 416, Providence, R.I. 
02902. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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BOOKS AV AILABLE 


"'2-Color Guide For 
Halftone Printing" 
Shows how to add color safely, cre- 
atively, and attractively to books, 
catalogs, and promotional printing. 
Eliminates quesswork and costly mis- 
takes, Price $24.50—Available to rated 
firms on 10-day inspection. 


North American Publishing Co., 
Dept. B.K. 3, 
134.N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 
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NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS FOR ESTATE, TAX, 
partnership, loan and_ insurance pur- 
i poses. Sensible fees. Brochure. M,. 
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Krehbiel, Box 88, Norton, Kans. 67654. 


NEWSPAPER BROKER 


The DIAL Agency, 1503 Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 49001. Ph: 349-7422. 
_ “America’s No. 1 Newspaper Broker.” 


= 


_-«~SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES 


_ “the broker with instant buyers” 
_ SALES, SERVICES, MANAGEMENT 
' 184 S. Panama St., P.O. Box 7267 
“Montgomery, Ala. (205) 262-2411 
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FEATURES AVAILABLE 
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CONTESTS 


PLAY “NAMES” IN YOUR NEWS- 
PAPER. The new people-pleasing fun 
game for all ages. Readers use their 
own names to play this fascinating, 
addictive, computerized, alphabetical 
take-off on “Bingo’’! Implement for 
Reader Interest, Circulation, Merchant 
Tie-In, ete. (Let us help you count 
the ways!) Send for sample package: 
NUWORD GAME, INC., BOX 413, 
SOUTHFIELD, MICH. 48075. 


ENERGY CRISIS 


A NEWSMAN with years of experience 
in covering the energy industries writes! 
The Energy Report, a unique weekly 
feature that examines significant de- 
velopments in an increasingly impor- 
tant field. For samples and cost, write 
to: Bill Mullins, The Energy Report, 
J-2 Oaktree Drive, North Brunswick, 
N.J. 08902. 


GENERAL 


GET SMART: ‘Ask Aunt Madge,” 6 
questions and answers column. Free 
samples. Madge, 3757 Macbeth, San 
Jose, Calif. 95127. 


CONTEMPORARY FEATURES 


Today’s features for today’s editors: 
Contemporary Newsfeature of the Week, 
Changing Woman, Stock Pot, Future 
Tense. For now subjects in now style: 
Contemporary Feature Service, Box 404, 
Chappaqua, N.Y. 10514. Today. 


TRAVEL 
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YOUR WEEKLY TRAVEL and recre- 
ation page or supplement. No work for 
you, only profit. Travel Rates & 
Places, Box 246, Woodside, N.Y. 11377. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 
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MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker 
Corpurate sales license. (714) 982-0424 
1388 N. Euclid, Upland, Calif. 91786 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


PRESERVE UTMOST SECURITY and 
avoid haggling in your newspaper sale. 
Newspaper Service Co., Inc., P.O. Dr. 
12428, Panama City, Ila. 82401. 


IT’S NOT THE DOWN PAYMENT 
that buys the newspaper—it’s the per- 
sonality and ability of the buyer. This 
is why we insist on personal contact 
selling. 

LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 189, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 48858. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


SHO'PPING-NEWS which can be con- 
verted to full news. Illinois 150M 


able, growing twice weekly, captive 
shopper, second weekly (new), expan- 
sion plans galore; average 20% growth 
per year last 4 years. Sell $85,000 now, 
higher as acquisitions 
884, Editor & Publisher. 


dictate. Box 


munity oriented Zone 2 bi-weekly, Ex- 
pansion planned, Box 935, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE COUNTY DAILY and 
weekly, Zone 8. Circulation 3,200, gross 
$1983M, price $237M, building $50M, 
29% down. Dean D. Sellers, Broker, 
808 N, Miller, Mesa, Ariz. 85203. 


Rocky Mountain Newspapers 
BILL KING ASSOCIATES 
2025 Foothills Rd., Golden, Colo. 80401. 
(303) 279-6345 


2 AREA 5 OFFSET WEEKLIES. Gross 
$75,000 and $185,000. 1 county seat. 
29% down. Jim Southern, broker, 703A 
Magellan, Lee’s Summit, Mo, 64063. 


A] 


Name 


Address 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
for purchase and sale of 


NEWSPAPERS 
in Eastern states 


W. B. GRIMES & CO. 
National Press Building 


Daily Weekly 


- 


Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202) NAtiona] 8-1133 


ROBERT N. BOLITHO, newspapers, 
magazines; appraisals, consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho Newspaper Service, 


Box 133, Emporia, Kans. (316) 342-5280. | 


City 
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Poorized Wy i. 


Classification 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VA 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 


wis 


IR VA 


7. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS | 
NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


WEEKLY GROUP with top  offse 
plant, Zone 9, gross $900M, « 


$610M. Dean D, Sellers, Broker, 
N. Miller St., Mesa, Ariz. 85203. 
WEEKLY FOR SALE, Southern Ne 
England. Well established, profitab 


ideal for couple. No curiosity seekers. 
Box 931, Editor & Publisher. a 


. 
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NEWSPAPERS TO TRADE 
PACKAGE DEAL—Trade California 
offset daily and 2 offset weeklies — 
(18-24 pages) near ocean for 1 isolated 
daily, Box 979, Editor & Publisher, 
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NEWSPAPERS WANTED 

pee 
INTERESTED IN PURCHASE or part- _ 
nership small weekly with good pros-— 
pects. Box 1005, Editor & Publisher. 


DAILY, ANY STATE, will pay premi-_ 
um price. Versatile terms, Box 941, 
Editor & Publisher. / 


WE HAVE QUALIFIED BUYERS for — 
dailies and large weeklies. Information a 
strictly confidential. ae 
DIXIE NEWSPAPERS, INC. Pe 
P.O. Box 490, Gadsden, Ala.—35902 
Ph: (205) 546-3356 i 
Pe NS. 2 a ee 
CONCERNED CITIZENS of Pasadena, — 
California, need a professional daily E 
newspaper. Home of Caltech, Rose Pa- 
rade and JPL lacks objective daily news — 
coverage. Concerned citizens will active-_ 
ly support such an enterprise and wel-— 


come inquiries. Box 1008, Editor & Pub- — 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER wants — 
small daily/large weekly. All Areas, 
Box 823, Editor & Publisher. 


LUNIA 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Order Blank 


State 


TUT LMU 


Copy— 


Negotiations for sales, purchasing, ap- 
praising of newspapers our business. 
- CLARENCE W. TABB & ASSO., 


6614 Rutgers Street 
Houston, Texas 77005 
Ph (713) 664-9414 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY 


Conducts professional, confidential ne- 
gotiations for sale and purchase o 
highest quality daily and weekly news- 
papers in the country. Before you con- 
sider sale or purchase of a property, 
you should call (813) 446-0871 day- 
time; (813) 733-8053 nights; or write 
Box 3364 Clearwater Beach, Florida 
33515. No obligation, of course. 


r] Assign a box number 


Ufo aN n PR ewes oe 


Mail to: EDITOR & PUBLISHER e 


Ammmm’»»miuuiiiiininiiiinnnnnns oN 


Weeks _ 


Please indicate exact classification in which ad is to appear. 


and mail my replies daily 


Till Forbidden 


850 Third Ave. « New York, N. Y. 10022 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
een 
_ PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


eS _ SEMINAR, a Quarterly Review for 
Journalists by Copley Newspapers. 
“Seems to be trying hardest to find a 
_ middle ground in reference to the old 
adage that ‘nothing is ever right about 
the newspaper business in the 
~ Columbia Journalism Review and noth- 
ie ing is ever wrong about it in Editor & 
 Publisher!’’”’—Martin S. Hayden, edi- 
tor, The Detroit News. Sample copy 
- free. Special introductory offer, one 
_ year (four issues) $2, one-third off 
Breuer $3 aki Box 15380-E, La Jolla, 


IMPORTANT 
NOTICE 


Effective July 1, 1973, Classified 
Advertising Rates will be as follows: 


"POSITIONS WANTED" 
(Payable with order) 


$1.15 per 
3-weeks $1.25 per 
2-weeks $1.35 per 
l-week — $1.45 per 


issue 
issue 
issue 


line, 
line, 
line, 
line 


— 4-weeks 


~ per 
per 


per 


Count 5 average words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations) 


Add 50c per insertion for box service and 
count as an additional line in your copy. 


Air-mail service on box numbers also 
available at $1.00 extra 


“ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS" 


{Remittance should accompany class- 
ified copy when submitted unless 
credit has been established). 


$1.70 per 
$1.80 per 
$1.90 per 
$2.00 per 


issue 
issue 
issue 


line, 
line, 
line, 
line. 


_ per 
_ per 
— per 
Count 5 average words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations) 


| Add 50c per insertion for hox service and 
| count as an additional line in your copy. 
|  Air-mail service on box numbers also 

4 available at $1.00 extra. 


DISPLAY—CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface type, cuts or 

other decorations, changes your classified 
ad to display. The rate for display-classi- 
fied is $3.60 per agate line—$50.40 per 
column inch minimum space. 


Editor & Publisher 
| 850 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 
(212) 752-7050 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising Rates 
Effective through June 30 issue. 
“POSITIONS WANTED" 
(Payable with order) 


4-weeks 
3-weeks 
2-weeks 


$1.10 per line, per issue 
$1.20 per line, per issue 
$1.30 per line, per issue 
$1.40 per line. 

| “ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS" 
$1.60 per line, per issue 
$1.70 per line, per issue 
$1.80 per line, per issue | 
$1.90 per line. 


_ For character count, box service fee, etc., 
see new rate scliedule above. 


WEEKLY CLOSING TIME 
Tuesday, 4:30 PM New York Time 
Editor & Publisher 
‘| 850 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 
(212) 752-7050 


Qo Se 


my 


oe ee 


ANNOUNCEMENT Ss 
PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


arid J 


FREELANCER’S NEWSLETTER: the 
semimonthly forum where publishers 
announce their needs for freelance 
help on editorial/graphics projects. An 
invaluable tool for writers, artists, 
editors, photographers, indexers and all 
who freelance in publishing. $16.00 


yearly. New Subscription Department, 
z50 W. 57th St., New York, N.Y. 
10019, 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING ROOM 


JUSTOWRITERS—Complete set, $975. 


One input, $825, Photo-Offset Pub- 
lishing Co., 536 State Highway 33, 
Trenton, N.J. 08619. (609) 587-4900. 


LINOFILM KEYBOARD Model WK-1 
with mixing attachment and_ assorted 
width cards. Price $1,000 FOB San 
Jose. For information call San Jose 
Mercury News, (408) 289-5424. 


GOING TC OUD hee 


Four Linofilm Super Quicks with Op- 
tion cabinets and over 100 grids and 
width plugs, 2 Linofilm Quick Key- 
boards. 4 Magazine mixing models with 
counting plugs. 2 Justape computers, 
processor, waxer. Contact J. Brooks, 
News-Journal Corp., 901 Sixth St., 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 32015. 


ITEK POSITIVE print maker, 11x17, 
1 year old, excellent condition. Call 
or write W. Blaisdell, Journal-Stand- 
ard, Freeport, Ill. 61032. (815) 232- 
) i ya Os 


ELECTRONS, COMETS, two Model 23 
Vandercook Proof Presses, Model 325 
Vandereook cylinder full page proof 
press, Kemp remelt system 8 pig mold, 
pot and dump cart lift with 6 carts. 
30 tons standard Linotype metal. Steel 
chases. All items sold as is, where is. 
The Washington Star News, 2nd and 
Virginia Ave. S.E., Washington, D.C. 
20008. Ph: (202) 484- 4760, L. A. Larson. 


JUSTOWRITERS — COMPUGRAPHIC 
All models. Service provided by manu- 


facturer. FHN _ Business’ Products, 
Church Rd., Mt. Laurel, N. J. 08057. 
(609) 235-7614. 

INVAC-22 KEYBOARDS, 20. small 


punches, 2 self powered punches, 2 
readers, 3 cabinets, 4 small power 
supplies, 2 large power supplies, many 
miscellaneous parts. 5 Siemens Key- 


boards. Make Offer. Globe Newspaper 
Co., 135 Morrissey Blvd., Boston, 
Mass. 02107. (617) 288-0460. 


THREE 713-10/20 PHOT ENS 
FOR SAL 


In excellent condition. laa in- 
cludes: 718 lens kit, fonts and drums— 
consisting of Techno, Times Roman, 
Universe, Chelmsford, Bodoni, Crown, 
Dow. Complete set of manuals and 
schematics, including program tapes. 
All for an outstanding price of 
$42,000. 

For information call Mr. Joe Compo- 
felice at Comprint, Gaithersburg, Mary- 
land 20850. (301) 948-1520. 


GOOD BUYS—offset composition equip- 
ment (trade-ins for Compugraphics) 
from clean plants and proud owners: 
Justowriters, used Compugraphics, Fo- 
totype Compositors, Headliners, Fair- 
child PTS 2020, Photon 713- 5, Linofilm 
Quick, ATF, Varitypers, ete. National 
Publ‘shers’ Supply Corp., Berlin, Wis. 
54923 or 18 W. 22nd, NYC 10010. 


ALL MODELS 
Linotypes—Intertypes—Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
186 Church St., N.Y¥.C. (212) 964-1870. 


| JUSTOWRITERS—Large selection of 


excellent trade-ins, for rent-lease, or 
for sale easy terms. NAPSCO, Berlin, 
Wise., and 18 W 22 N.Y.C. 10010 


WHO NEEDS TURTLES? You do if 
you don’t use jmSpacemakers. 3444 
Country Club Dr., Medina, Ohio 44256. 


PNET Te ne ee ee 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
ENGRAVING 


1 CHEMCO ROLL FILM CAMERA, 
Model 1200, Price $800 FOB San Jose, 
Calif. For information call San Jose 
Mercury News, (408) 289-5424. 


MATERIAL FOR SALE 


ae MONEY on cold type paper and 
itho films. National Publishers’ Sup- 
ae (NAPSCO), Berlin, Wis. 54923, 
phone (414) 361-0660, or 18 W. 22nd, 
NYC, 10010, phone (212) 691-9850. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS ALL SIZES--BEHRENS Pulp 
& Paper Corp., 1896 Westwood Blvd.; 
Los Angeles, Cal. 90025, (213) 474-6525. 


PERFORATOR TAPE 


—~—— 


NOW STATIC-FREE perf tapes at our 
same prices—lowest in U.S.A. All 
colors. Top quality. 
Call or write: 
PORTAGE (216) 929-4455 
Box 5500, Akron, Ohio 44313 


PRESSES & MACHINERY 


4-UNIT NEWS KING complete with 
folder and roll stands. 7 years old, in 
excellent conditicn. Available Novem- 
ber, 1973. Located in Hawaii. $45,000. 
Contact Richard Dickey, 2027 N.W. 
Overton, Portland, Oregon 97209. Ph: 
(503) 226-6201, 


HANTSCHO-MARK II, 


Web Offset Press. 
4 perfecting units, 2 iptceds: 2 sets of 


838 x 19%. 


chills, 2 Buttler pasters, Tec dryer 
and many extras. 
Also Rosback 6 pocket _collator, 


stitchers and trimmer, 
New machine guarantee, 


Call any time. Polygraphie 
ment, (212) 541-7600. 


Equip- 


3 UNIT DUPLEX UNITUBLAR press 
with 1% and % fold, 60 horsepower 
motor. One unit has 2 half decks 
equipped with 3 high roll stand. For 
further information call or write Wil- 
liam S. Miller, Jr., Production Man- 

ger, Commercial Printing Company, 
P. O. Box 6469, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
71601, (501) 534-3400. 


GOSS URBANITE, 6 units, excel- 
lent condition. 

GOSS SUBURBAN, 9 units, 
23-9/16 cutoff with Urbanite folder, 
new 1965. 

GOSS COMMUNITY, 4 unit with 
folder and drive, 2 years old. 
COTTRELL V-15A, 5 units, 
1968, with folder. 

COTTRELL 4 unit V-15, excellent 
condition. 

ROYAL ZENITH Zephyr, 
with folder. 

URBANITE QUARTER FOLDER 
—Will guarantee, like new. Also 


new 


2 unit 


COLE Model 106 quarter double 
parallel folder with cross. per- 
forator, new in 1966. 

PEG eine: 


401 N. Leavitt Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
Phone: (312) 738-1200 


WESTERN GEAR color publication 
Web offset press, 9 months old, 36 x 
22%. Consists of 6 perfecting units, 
dryer, folder, Buttler pasters and 
many, many extras, Doing unbeliev- 
able color work. Available now. 

Also Morisawa typesetting systems. 
Polygraphic Equipment, (212) 541-7600. 


1 UNIT NEWS KING press complete 
with folder, compressor, hoist. 5 years 
old, good condition. $19,500. (803) 583- 


5791. 


COLE MODEL 101 quarter folder and 
two knife trimmer with vacuum sys- 
tem for Goss Suburban. Like new, half 
price. FOLDER, 909 E. 59th St., Los 
Angeles, (213) 235-3131. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for a 16, 1 1973 


STEREOTYPE 


-—, 


TWO WOOD TENSION PLATE SU- | 
PERMATICS (SN 3595 and 3620) 28-4 
2” cut off. 

Two Sta-Hi Multiplex Routers total 
capacity 8 plates or 4 plates each. ] 
One Lake Erie Directomat direct pres- 
sure molder. 

One Sta-Hi Master Matcher 
One Sta-Hi mode] MT2 Master Trimmer 
One 60 ton Kemp metal pot and pump © 
central remelt system 
60 tons standard Stereotype metal. All 
items sold as is, where is. The Wash- 
ington Star News, 2nd and Virginia 
Ave. S.E., Washington, D.C. 200038. 
Ph: (202) 484-4760, L. A. Larson. 


MAKE AN OFFER 


Have gone offset and need the space. 
1 Lake Erie Directomat 
1 7-ton oblong Kemp stereo pot 
2 Heavy duty, vacuum back Pony 
Autoplates 
1 Goss Mat Roller i 
1 5-h.p. Westinghouse air compressor 
All located in Dallas, Texas and all in © 
good operating condition. Jim Norris, — 


q 

y 
d 
| 
| 


The Wall Street Journal, 12338 Regal — 
Row, Dallas, Texas 75247. (214) 
631-7250. 


WANTED TO BUY ~— 


PAPER REWINDING 
Goss Community press. 
P.O. Box 977, Talladega, 
(205) 362-1000. 


accessory for 
Daily Home, | 
Ala. 35160. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 
CIRCULATION PROMOTION 


NEED MORE HOME 
DELIVERY? 


If so, consider a change of pace from 
routine promotions! Want fast and 
sustaining results? Our organization 
can do it for you. Thanks to a care- 
fully planned and soundly executed 
telephone solicitation program, We 
give you that increase, at a most rea- 
sonable cost per subscription. This is 
because our’ telephone solicitation 
methods are thorough and_ skilled. 
Backed by years of active experience 
in this specialized field for both daily 
or weekly newspapers. Call or write 
for further information. 


ROBERT NELSON CAMPAIGNS 
361 Meadowbrook Drive 
Huntington Valley, Penna. 19006 
(215) WI 17-5215 


~ CLASSIFIED CONSULTANTS 


PROFESSIONAL — 30 years manage- 
ment background. Personal service for 
newspapers that require substantial in- 
ereases in classified profit. Box 1040, 
Editor & Publisher. ; 


EDP CONSULTANTS 


DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


CONSULTING—ANALYSIS 
DESIGN—IMPLEMENTATION 


AUTOMATED 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 


2740 Arden Way, Suite 216 
SACRAMENTO, CA. 95825 
(916) 487-3535 


PRESS ENGINEERS — 


Newspaper Press Installations ae 
MOVING—REPAIRING--TRUCKING ~ 
Expert Service—World Wide 
SKIDMORE AND MASON, INC. — 

1 Sherman Avenue > wd 
Jersey City, N.J.—07307 ios 
(201) 659-6888 


~ ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR for a 4-man 
Bene, department. Master’s degree 
plus at least 5 years sound professional 


- 


be an advantage. 
ences to Charles J. Keim, Journalism 


' Department, University of Alaska, 

Fairbanks, Alaska 99701. An Equal 

_ Opportunity Employer. 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACCOUNTING SUPERVISOR 


Supervise the maintenance of com- 
puterized general accounting records 
and operation of the accounting sys- 
tems. Prepare and analyze financial 
and statistical reports for manage- 
ment. Must have good technical knowl- 
edge but ability to supervise staff 
equally important. Position is with 
large metropolitan daily in Southwest. 
Box 1000, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER Classified 
Ads produce results like no other pub- 
lication in the newspaper field! Whether 
you have machinery, supplies or news- 
papers to sell (or buy)—need a top 
qualified person to fill an opening— 
or are looking for just the right spot 
to advance your career—put an Editor 
& Publisher Classified to work for you. 


: computers. 


better than most. 


SENIOR SYSTEMS ANALYST 


fi SENIOR ANALYST is needed in Chart Area 1 to study 
| business applications in the newspaper publishing and 
commercial printing industry with new approaches in 
mind. Responsibilities include design work and direc- 
tion of systems implementation on third generation 


- The individual we seek must be eligible for promotion. 
A sound understanding of programming techniques 
and accounting principals pius familiarity with indus- 
trial engineering approaches for study of office and 
production operations and work measurement is re- 
quired. BA preferable. MBA and/or publishing and 
printing experience ideal. Salary $16,000+. Fringes 


Write Box 969 - Editor & Publisher 


Applications from all races desired. 


PUBLISHER—Newspaper group _look- 
_ ing for progressive, knowledgeable news- 
‘paper man who has a good record of 
stability and leadership to fill top spot 
in a 10M circulation Midwest daily 
newspaper. This position will command 
a high salary and presumes _an out- 
standing person. Box 1035, Editor & 
_ Publisher, 


NEWLY CREATED POSITION 


Business manager on Illinois daily. 
Need take-charge individual to handle 
all functions of accounting, including 
credit—must be proficient in technical 
skills and be able to participate in 
budget preparation and long term 
planning. Excellent starting salary and 
fringes. Box 1029, Editor & Publisher. 


ditions are excellent. 


fit programs. © 
Reply in confidence to: 


o,? 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER 


One of the nation’s most respected suburban 
newspaper companies is soliciting applications 
for position of Editor-Publisher of a fast-growing 
chain of weekly newspapers. The location is 
ideal, in an area of rapid growth on the fringe 
of a major metropolitan area where living con- 


Candidates for this position should have a solid 
~ record of editorial achievement plus proven abil- 

ity to lead and inspire a staff and manage the 
_ business aspects of a newspaper. 

We are seeking a mature, experienced individ- 
val and offer excellent compensation and bene- 


BOX 960, EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


LISH ER for June 16, 1973 


HELP WANTED — 
CIRCULATION | 


CIRCULATION MANAGER for grow- 
ing 16,000 offset PM. Promotion mind- 
ed organization person needed. We're 
ABC and computerized. Send resume 
to Fred Masenheimer, Times News, 
Box 239, Lehighton, Pa. 18235. 


CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


needed to meet the challenges of a 
high-growth area. Next 5 years should 
see circulation grow 25%. Energetic, 
goal-oriented person needed who can 
conceive, plan, organize, manage and 
implement the staff, sales and dis- 
tribution programs necessary to meet 
the challenges offered. Individual must 
be very strong in human relations and 
able to plan for and motivate people 
to their utmost ability. 


Our afternoon offset daily, nearing 
20,000 circulation, is located in excel- 
lent Zone 4 community. 


Position offers unusual opportunity for 
personal and professional development, 
achievement-oriented pay and excellent 
company paid benefits. 


If you want to learn more about this 
challenging and rewarding opportu- 
nity, send us your resume describing 
yourself, experience, salary  require- 
ments and availability for interview at 
our expense, If you're truly interested, 
we want to see you and for you to see 
us, our paper and our market. 


Box 955, Editor & Publisher 


13,000 DAILY in ideal growing area 
needs a Circulation Manager to take 
charge of department. Must be a 
worker. Send complete resume and sal- 
ary reauirements to Business Manager, 
Roswell Daily Record, P.O. Box 1897, 
Roswell, N.M. 88201. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 
$10,000 Range 


SUPERVISOR 
$12,000 Range 


Experience required. Liberal incentives, 
car allowance and benefit package. 
Excellent advancement potential. Zone 
3. Send resume to Box 992, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER for ag- 
gressive fast growing daily of 9,000 in 
Zone 2. Excellent opportunity for 
mature individual with background in 
carrier training and promotion. Send 
resume and salary requirements to Box 
1019, Editor and Publisher. 


***IMMEDIATE OPENING*** 


Assistant Circulation Manager on 40,- 
000 PM New England daily. Exceptional 
opportunity for experienced individual 
that has the desire and ability to move 
up and accept management responsi- 
bilities. Send complete past work resume 
with salary requirements in strict con- 
fidence to Box 947, Editor & Publisher. 


MT. PLEASANT, (MICH.), Daily 
Times-News has cpening for a promo- 
tion-minded Circulation Manager. The 
latest video display composing room 
equipment, own offset press and a beau- 
tiful college community will allow you 
to enjoy new personal experiences. Sal- 
ary open. Excellent benefits and incen- 
tive program. New building under con- 
struction. Send resume to: Dennis 
Marsh, General Manager, Daily Times- 
News. 215 North Main St., Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mich. 48858. Or call (517) 772-2971. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


SaaS OEEOEEOEEEEeeee—eeeeeeeeeems 


PHONE ROOM SUPERVISOR 


Zone 2, morning, evening and Sunday 
needs a creative, energetic, experienced 
person in all facets of Phone Room op- 
erations. Must be able to motivate and 
supervise young, growing sales staff 
with imagination and sales develop- 
ment. New total electric plant, ACD 
telephone system, Classified Cold Type 
system and modern equipment. If you 
are interested in joining a team that 


offers challenge, good pay, advance- 
ment, henefits and a newspaper with 
guts, contact Box 1010, Editor & 
Publisher. 


HELP WANTED __ 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISIN¢E 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN — Ne- 


vada’s largest daily newspaper (60,- 
000+), part of Donrey Media Group, 
has immediate opening for Classified 


perience in classified outside sales 0 
daily paper preferred. 

Good salary plus commission, car al 
lowance and fringe benefit program. 
Send letter and/or resume to Person- 


nel Director, Las Vegas Review-Jour- — 
nal, P.O. Box 70, Las Vegas, Nevada ~ 


89101. 

CLASSIFIED MANAGER 
10,000, 6-day evening offset daily. — 
Working manager with 2 full time — 


staff. Produced more than $126,000 in 


1972. Salary and commission in 5 fig- — 


ures. A growing and most desirable 
county seat city in southern Georgia. 
Fringe benefits and allowances ahove 
average by any measure. 
1017, Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN — Ne- 
vada’s largest daily newspaper (60,- 
000+), part of Donrey Media Group, 


has immediate opening for display ad-- 


vertising salesman. At least 2 years 
experience in display advertising on 
daily paper preferred. 


Good salary, plus commission, car al- 


lowance and fringe benefit program. 
Earning potential $10-15,000 annually 
for aggressive salesman. 

Send letter and/or resume to Person- 
nel Director, Las Vegas Review-Jour- 
nal, P.O. Box 70, Las Vegas, Nevada 
89101. 


EXPERIENCED DISPLAY MANAGER 


for new 40,000 weekly. Will also sell — 


in combination with our 5 prize-win- 
ning weeklies in beautiful Southern 


California coastal area. Fast growing g 


tri-city area with underdeveloped a 
market. Must be a cut above the usual 
salesman, creative and aggressive. 
Salary and commission. Write to: O. 
Quintin DiMaria, 13953 Recuerdo Dr., 
Del Mar, Calif. 92014. 


ADVERTISING SALES 
Florida’s best newspapers are on the 
grow for 1973 with ambitious expan- 
sion plans in advertising sales in the 
Sun Coast area. 

If you are a seasoned advertising repre- 
sentative, well versed in retail display, 


this your opportunity to join an en- — 


thusiastic, professional sales team offer- 
ing high quality advertising to Florida’s 
West Coast business community. 

In addition to a good base salary, you'll 
set your own pace with one of the 
most imaginative incentive plans in the 
industry, plus partake of ‘‘extras’’ such 
as company paid profit sharing, pension 
plan, life insurance, health insurance, 
liberal paid vacations and_ holidays, 
quarterly cost of living and Christmas 
bonuses, and many more, not to men- 
tion the enjoyment of life on the Gulf 
of Mexico’s sunny shores, 
Write, describing yourself, 
and salary 
Manager, Times Publishing Co., P.O. 
Box 1121, St. Petersburg, Fla. 33731. 


ST. PETERSBURG TIMES 
EVENING INDEPENDENT 


experience 


| AD SALESMAN wanted for 16,000 
| circulation daily newspaper in pleasant 


south central Pennsylvania community. 
Salary and bonus plus car allowance 
and fringes. Send resume to L. E. 
Stremmel, Advertising Director, The 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR: top noteh 
sales manager for California high in- 
come, competitive area. Should be good 
at sales managing, personal executive 
level selling in high pressure atmos- 
phere. Job calls for person who has a 
sales revenue record with demonstrated 
ability. Needs chain store advertising 
background, marketing and ability to 
promote advertising sales with record 
on papers 25,000 to 100,000 circula- 
tion. Give complete business and edu- 
cation details and income required to 
Box 957, Editor and Publisher. 


59 


requirements: Employment — 


= 


Display salesman. At least 2 years ex- 


| 


i: 


| 


Write Box — 


Evening Sentinel, Carlisle, Pa, 17013. 


HELP WANTED 
' DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN with 
proven record mae North Jersey weekly. 
Unique opportunity to become pub- 
lisher’s assistant. Salary open. Fringe 


benefits. Write Box 1007, Editor & 
_ Publisher, 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 40,000 cireu- 


lation daily needs ad salesman to sell 
and service in expanding market. Ca- 
reer possibilities are outstanding. Send 
all information to Box 983, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN with 
ability to write some news. Experience 
on free circulation helpful. Should 
--veach 5 figure salary in 6 months. Job 
open now. Send references to Box 740, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING SALES—First rate ad- 
vertising salesman wanted for solid 
controlled circulation city bi-weekly. 
Must be mature, experienced and able 
to develop retail accounts. 


This is the sales op- 
portunity you’ve been 
dreaming about. 


Resume to S. Bruzon, Wisdoms Child, 
2770 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10025. 


MIDWEST DAILY with 30,000 circu- 
lation needs Assistant Advertising Di- 
a rector. Our Advertising Director will 
be moving to General Manager’s po- 
sition with one of our papers in the 
next year. We need an _ enthusiastic 
replacement who can learn the job in 
short order. We want someone who is 
hungry with 


_ experience, $18,000 plus to start. Ad- 
vertising Director job pays $24,000 
plus. Send resurne to Box 808, Editor 


_ & Publisher. 


DISPLAY 

SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Immediate opening for experienced 
person to fill staff vacancy brought 
about by retirement. Salary plus tre- 
- mendous bonus system and other major 
benefits. We are an outstanding offset 
daily located on the sunny shores of 
the Atlantic Ocean. If you would like 
de to join a dynamic sales team, write or 
. pe phone Ron Shook, Retail Ad a ab Se 

- Star-News Newspapers incr 0: 
840, Wilmington, N.C. 28401. (919) 

_ 843-2811. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER for 100,000 circulation PM news- 
paper. Salary negotiable. Send resume 
to James Durante, Retail Ad Manager, 
988 Main Ave., Passaic, N.J. 07055. 


FLORIDA — Ad salesman who can 
_ double as columnist for 20,000 weekly 
tab newspaper distributed free around 
- Disney World. Write fully to Publisher 
\, Bob Lodmell, P.O. Box 1409, Lake 
Wales, Fla. 33853. 


- ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE— 

— 30,006 circulation Illinois daily seeks 
~ motivated self-starter who can take 
charge of a rapidly growing territory 
—we'll offer you a chance to maximize 
7 earnings, as well as progress with a 
' growing multi-media oriented organi- 
zation. Excellent starting salary, in- 
_eentives.and fringes. Box 1027, Editor 
_ & Publisher. 


» 


Se 


EDITORIAL 


Rae ON Ne, 


a AM NEWSPAPER in 
Carolinas needs sports 
to 5 years experience 
bine some slot work with coverage that 
includes major college sports, Duties 
include page layout, although that 
‘2 would not be daily, Fine working con- 
4 ditions include profit sharing and paid 
health insurance. Resume with refer- 
ences to Box 962, Editor & Publisher. 


major city in 
writer with 2 


FOOD EDITOR/WRITER 


A leading Zone 5 metropolitan daily- 
Sunday seeks food editor or writer. 
Desire experienced person preferably 
with degree in home economics-journa|- 
sm with orientation toward foods. 
Write Box 727, Editor & Publisher. 


less than 5 years sales 


who can com-| ; 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED, bright-writing  re- 
porter wanted by Ohio AM _ metro. 
Competitive pay for competitive pro- 
ducer. Box 968, Editor & Publisher. 
EDITING—Editing with managing edi- 
tor potential, Catholic family maga- 
zine. Relocate Midwest. Large growth 
potential in position and salary. Gen- 
eral magazine experience essent‘al. Re- 
sume and salary to Box 968, Editor & 
Publisher, 


A CHANCE TO GROW 


A quality, medium-sized paper in Ohio 
needs a second person on a regional 
desk who can help direct two bureaus, 
the Statehouse bureau and manage 10 
reporters, Needs to do some layout and 
editing. But most important, person 
must care and want to get ahead. At 
leyst 1 year experience necessary. Box 
981, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS REPORTER for 55,000 AM 
daily in seaside community, Zone 1. 
Prefer fresh J-schoo] grad with interest 
in schoolboy sports and layout. Good 
salary, benefits and environment. Box 
1020, Editor & Publisher, 


WIRE EDITOR 


7-day 30,000 AM offset daily in 
community. Must be experi- 
energetic, thorough and able to 
take charge in absence of managing 
editor. Salary open. Zone 3. Send re- 
sume and salary requirements to Box 
939, Editor & Publisher. 


For 
college 
enced, 


REPORTER with approximately 1 year 
newspaper general assignment or busi- 
ness page experience, college degree, for 
company publications assignments with 
a large insurance company operating 
naticnally. Job is in Zone 9. Oppor- 
tunity to work into all aspects of cor- 
porate communication including promo- 
ticnal writing. Ability to use or learn 
camera, Join small but capable and 
congenial staff of writers and artists 
who handle _ interesting, diversified 
communicaticns projects targeted to the 
trade and the public. A career oppor- 
tunity in a key industry for the right 
person wanting to start in corporate 
communications. Send resume, salary 
che cade and, if possible, work sam- 
ples. Box 1021, Editor & Publisher. 


GCOPYSEDHOR 


Do you have 1 or more years of copy 
desk experience? Are you able to edit 
copy sharply, write accurate and lively 
heads and layout pages? 


If you answered “yes’’ to those ques- 
tions, we have an opportunity for you 
on our 19,000 circulation, 6-afternoon 
offset paper. We are located in a 
friendly city of 35,000 in a rapidly 
growing area. 


Salary commensurate with your ability, 
plus excellent company paid “benefits. 


If you'd like to come and grow with 
one of the Southeast’s most progres- 
sive newspapers, please contact Jack 
Hildebrand, Evening Herald, P.O. Box 
11707, Rock Hill, S.C, 29730. Phone 
(803) 327-7161. 


NEWS AND FEATURE WRITER, 
with primary emphasis on clear and 
accurate science and engineering fea- 
tures, for desirable New England uni- 
versity. Newspaper experience required. 
Bex 1015, Editor & Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR with respect for English 
language, flair for headlines and keen 
desire for editing, not counting lines 
in local and wire copy. We’re a morn- 


ing newspaper of more than 31,000 in 
U'pstate New York and a member of the 
Gannett group. No beginners please. 
Box 1042, Editor & Publisher. 


FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Daily Newspapers 


Send us your resumé: we will duplicate 

and refer it on current job openings. 

Full range of ed.torial, advertising, 

circulation and back shop jobs usually 

available. 

New England Daily Newspaper Assn. 
840 Main St., Room 527 
Worcester, Mass. 01608 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER with sense 
of -humor needed to edit autobiography 
of zany performer, New York City. 
Percentage basis. Box 1011, Editor & 
Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR 


Desk job available immediately in the 
Midwest on one cf the country’s out- 
standing morning metropolitan av 
anc 


papers. Experience in editing ¢ 
headwriting essential. Journalism 
graduate with a minimum of two 


years experience preferred. Excellent 
salary and generous employee benefits. 
Write Box 800, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS WRITER for medias sized 
afternoon daily, Experience helpful but 
not required. Write Tommy Harris, 
Sports Editor, Martinsville Bulletin, 
Martinsville, Va. 24112. 


SLOT PERSON for growing Zone 2 
daily. Some copy editing and lively 
headlines, mostly page layout. Excellent 
opportunity with fast-growing news- 
oriented company, Box 1018, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ELECTRICIANS 
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NEWSPAPER MAINTENANCE ELEC- 
TRICIAN to work in electrical re- 
building department, experienced on 
press drives, operation and field in- 
stallation. Must be willing to travel 
and relocate in Kansas City area. 
Good salary and fringe benefits. Send 
complete resume including work ex- 
perience and_ references. INLAND 
NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORP., 
1720 Cherry Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
64108. 


FREELANCE 


WANTED 


Correspondents in Europe, Far East 
and South America to submit news 
stories once a month or twice a month 
ef approximately 275 words. Also write 
an occasional feature story (requires 
taking a half dozen photographs) 
about one every other month. Please 
advise rates. Reply to: 


Hardwood Purchasing Handbook 
4077 Viscount P.O. Box 18436 
Memphis, Tenn. 38118 


FREELANCE TRAVEL WRITERS in 


various locations Far East needed for 
mature, stable but evolving interna- 
tiona] travel magazine, Good, exciting, 


personal and colorful stories and photos 
needed monthly. Write or submit man- 
uscripts to Editor, Far East Reporters, 
Inc., 4-28, 1-chome, Moto-Azabu, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo, 106 Japan. 


LAYOUT /PASTE-UP 


PRODUCTION LAYOUT ARTIST, ex- 
perienced in producing camera-ready 
advertising layouts in volume with 
cold type and repro mat services. Fine 
working conditions and benefits. Call 
Mr. Signer, (813) 688-8508 or write 
Mee S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Fla. 
33803, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAVE YOU GOT GUTS enough to 
join the staff of a new daily in Zone 2? 
We need PROS and BEGINNERS in all 


departments of our modern, offset 
paper. Write today. Box 1030, Editor 
& Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 


EXPERIENCED WEB OFFSET press- 
man, small but growing organization. 
Fishing, hunting, skiing at your back 
door. Reasonable salary, fringe bene- 
fits, rapid advancement. Knowledge of 
camera and platemaking would add to 
salary, Position open now, Northern 
Zone 1. Box 971, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED KING or equivalent 
pressman for new AM offset daily on 
South Carolina Coast. Daily American, 
Georgetown, S.C. 29440. (803) 546-8585. 


PRODU CTION. 


COMPOSING ROOM AL 


6-day, 50,000 offset daily in northern: 
New Tersey. ITU. Seeking progressive, 
mature, experienced Composing Room | 
Foreman. Must be familiar with com: 
puterized typesetting. Forward resume, 
salary requirements to Box 994, “ot 
& Publisher. 


WEB OFFSET PRESSMAN / 


to work morning daily as assista 
pressroom foreman. Prefer previous ex 
perience on Goss Urbanite or Cottrell 
845—loeated on Texas Gulf Coast. Ideal ff 
opportunity for right person. Write to | 
The Galveston Daily News, P.O. Box | 
628, Galveston, Texas 77550, or call 
Grady Bynum, (713) 744-3611. ’ 


CALIFORNIA SUBURBAN DAILY | 
has opening for composing room fore-— 
man. Must have complete knowledge of | 
cold type processes, including camera. 
Photon experience desirable. Composing | 
room operating under union contract. 
Good salary; good benefits; good op: 
portunity for right person. Send re- §] 
plies in strictest confidence to Box 945, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT - 
ENGINEER 


Job involves operational and 
project type assignments in all 
areas of our production depart- 
ment, reporting to our Production 
Manager. Job is available due to 
promotion. 


Requires a thorough knowledge of 
newspaper production processes and 
methods, Prefer college graduate 
and experience in new cold type 
processes. Should have 3-6 years 
experience and be capable of as- 
suming greater responsibilities. 
Should have good written and 
verbal communications skills and 
be able to develop good working 
relationships with all departments. 


Please send complete resume with 
salary requirements in complete 
confidence to Robert Hallay, Man- 
ager Employment Services, Chicago 
Tribune/Chicago Today, 485 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


PRODUCTION DIRECTOR for modern | 
offset paper of 15,000 circulation, We | 
seek a leader, capable of handling peo- 
ple, who will help guide us through 
rapid growth. Must be experienced in 
all phases of offset production. Excellent — 
community, good schools, many recre- 
ational opportunities. Competitive com- — 
pensation program and salary. Excellent © 
future opportunity to up-grade pro- 
cedures. Box 1041, Editor & Publisher. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


AN ORDER OF DOMINICAN SIS- 
TERS, headquartered in Michigan, is 
looking for a director of their Publie 
Relations Department. Includes inter- 
nal/external communications, media 
contacts, newsletter, printed materials 
and all phases of PR, For more infor- 
mation contact Kenneth Drake Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 211 W. Fort St., Detroit, 
Mich. 48226. (313) 961-5296. 


DIRECTOR OF PRESS RELATIONS— ~ 
Ithaca College, one of the largest pri- — 
vate residential colleges in New York 
State, functioning on a modern campus 
as an academic community enrolling 
4,000 under-graduates and providing a 
wide range of curricula in liberal arts 
and professional studies, has an imme- ’ 
diate opening for applicant with proven 
Public Relations and publicity experi- 
ence, preferably in the academic fi 
Baccalaureate degree required. Admi 
istrative experience desirable. i 
responsible for all general 
lations of the college at local, 


relations with oe media. Will 

pected to give imaginative ‘ond cre 
direction to a apdee 
Excellent fringe bene’ 
gotiable. Send resume ms Dineen t 
Ferscinel, Ithaca College, Ithaca, NAY 


An Equal Opportunity ] 
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[ADVERTISING/BROADCASTING pro 
-with 8 years experience and journalism 
‘Masters seeks teaching. Bob Junas, 
936 Peace, Hazleton, Pa. 18201, (717) 
454-1660. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL MANAGER — 20 _ years 
| newspaper experience, heavy advertis- 
‘ing background, excellent record in 
cost control, labor relations. Wish to 
relocate in Florida or Southeast as gen- 
ral manager or advertising manage- 
ment with advancement opportunity. 
“Box 991, Editor and Publisher. 


- 


¥ CIRCULATION © 


AGGRESSIVE, sales, service, collec- 
tions, thorough; shirt-sleeve working 
circulation director; desire to relocate. 
ABC proven record. Box 976, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ATTENTION MR. PUBLISHER: 
Presently employed circulation man- 
| ager seeks managership with progres- 
sive publication. 

_ *15 years experience on MES 
*Outstanding growth record com- 
piled within highly competitive 
market 

*Thorough knowledge all phases cir- 
culation 

*Excellent professional references 
*Salary requirements—open 

if *Availability—1 month 

' Willing to relocate, however prefer 
_ East Coast or Southeast. All replies 


held in strict confidence. Box 982, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


| PROFESSIONAL classified leadership 
_ by a seasoned veteran. Let this pro- 
_ motional minded, profit conscious man- 
' ager serve your clasified needs. Will 
_ accept additional administrative  re- 
‘ sponsibility. Box 956, Editor & Pub- 
| lisher. 


» CLASSIFIED MANAGEMENT PRO- 
_ FESSIONAL — Proven ad count and 
- revenue builder. College graduate, 
_ under 40, metro and competitive ex- 
perience, seeks solid opportunity Zone 
4,6,7,8,9 with 150,000 or larger daily. 
Box 1033, Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


SS SSeS 
_AD DIRECTOR/ RETAIL MANAGER— 
9 years experience at small and major 
dailies in sales, major accounts and 
management. Available now, 31, ag- 
gressive. Will relocate. (609) 629-1287. 


AD DIRECTOR, small daily. 50, BJ 
Missouri, $250. Area 3,4,6. Box 1031, 
Editor & Publisher. F 


EDITORIAL 
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REPORTER working on 26M daily 
desires more challenging position on 
larger metro staff. Politics, city hall, 
legislature, the courts main forte. De- 
pendable pro — 5 years experience. 
Box 972, Editor & Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR, strong background 
in current affairs, speechwriting; na- 
tionally published, Would like to work 
on house or trade magazine/newslet- 
ter. BA University of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. Washington, D.C. area only. 
Box 975, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS WRITER, 25, 3 years experi- 
ence, after metro post. Some pro cov- 
7s Zones 3,4,5,6. Box 985, Editor 
_ & Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING REPORTER/fea- 
ture writer/critic, 2 years experience, 
Spanish-speaking, some photography, 
rnalism BS, top Eastern school. 
ng, dedicated, eye for issues, can 
handle any assignment. Seek work 
home, Zone 1. Write Box 
& Publisher. : 
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EDITORIAL 


MAGAZINE EDITOR—Award-winning 
editor/ writer wants to move ahead with 
growth-minded publisher. Most experi- 


ence in trade magazines, but also in- | 


terested in house organs and consumer 
pubs. .Will work anywhere except New 
York City, Long Island or Dry Tor- 
tugas, Box 996, Editor & Publisher. 


WOMEN’S, FAMILY or Lifestyle edi- 
tor to head people-oriented section. 
Sensitive, perceptive writer. Not afraid 
to make waves, Box 942, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SELF-STARTING and hard working 
reporter with journalism degree from 
Big 10 university seeks reporting or 
copy editing job with opportunity for 
advancement into management. 7 years 
experience in Chicago area. Steady 
family man. Will relocate for right 
offer. Box 995, Editor & Publisher. 


AWARD WINNING REPORTER, 5 
years experience, wants challenge. Top 
national references, solid clips, major 
fellowship winner, Prefer large metro, 
but will respond to all replies. Box 
938, Editor & Publisher. 


CORPORATE LIFE’S not for me. Ex- 
newsman, 38, unfulfilled as product 
publicist, seeks challenging writing/ 
editing slot. Sports, broad business 
background in daily, weekly, PR en- 
vironments. At home on desk but free 
to travel. Will relocate. Box 1006, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


DEDICATED, award-winning newspa- 
per and magazine editor/writer, 45, 
yearns for honest challenge with crea- 
vee publisher. Box 984, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


SPORTS WRITER wishes to relocate 
in Zones 5 or 7 as sports editor on 
small or medium daily or columnist 
on metro staff. College grad with 7 
years experience in the business. Box 
970, Editor & Publisher. 


MOUNTAIN STATES preferred for 
relocation of newsman, 30, married, 
J-grad. 9 years experience as reporter, 
copy editor, city editor. Box 977, Editor 
& Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR with new MA and 
6 years experience hopes to locate in 
Central or Northwestern area about 
September 1. Speaks Environmental- 
ese. Box 978, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG REPORTER, entertainment 
editor seeks position writing for small- 
medium daily in Zone 1 or 9. Box 952, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SEASONED EDITOR with 15 years 
experience, newspapers and magazines, 
MA, seeks news, Sunday or city edi- 
tor’s post. Prefer Zones 3 and 4, Write 
Box 954, Editor & Publisher. 


SKILLED EDITOR-WRITER, educa- 
tion specialist. Several education book- 
lets published. Seeking Education Edi- 
tor slot. Box 950, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED NEWSMAN seeks re- 
porting-desk spot daily or weekly. Mid- 
40’s, top references, newspaper, Wire 
service background. Can direct or do 
most of it, Size, location less important 
than good potential. Box 1004, Editor 
& Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER, 22, June BSJ grad 
seeks spot on 40M+ PM. 5 years ex- 
perience including 2 summers on metro 


daily. Zones 1,2,3,5,7,8,9. Available 
now. Box 1025, Editor & Publisher. 
EDITOR, managing editor position 


scught by experienced newsroom ad- 
ministrator dedicated to producing out- 
standing daily. Old enough to possess 
mature judgment; young ¢nough to be 
aggressive, receptive to new ideas. Box 
1028, Editor & Publisher. 

UNS i na ae 
COPY EDITOR—6 years experience on 
major Midwest dailies; mature family 
man wants demanding rim job with 
future anywhere; at least $200 a week. 
Box 1032, Editor & Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


YOUNG MAN WILL BITE BULLET 
for first break. Interested in working 
for newspaper or magazine. BA from 
Ivy League university, Damn versatile, 
damn good sense of humor and Homer. 
New York location. Box 1012, Editor 
& Publisher. 


FEATURE STORIES with a_ touch; 
sensitive, human writing; incisive rock 
music, film criticism; reporter, 29, hard 
news metro background and city desk 
experience, seeks general assignment or 
entertainment position, metro daily. 
Box 1013, Editor & Publisher. 


I CAN’T WEAR A TIE, but am neatly 
dressed and groomed, and will work 
for $70 per week as general assignment 
and/or sports reporter-photographer- 
page makeup. Extremely impressive 
national awards as sports editor (I did 
everything) for South Carolina semi- 
weekly. Particularly enjoy long, un- 
usual hours. Prefer Zone 4 but will 
consider all. Age 30, single. Vietnam 
veteran. Box 1016, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR, 39, seeks immediate opening 
in small, medium field. Excellent 
record, references. Award winner, 19 
years experience. Knows hot and_cold 
operations. Family man. Phone J. P. 
Matasich, (618) 235-6106. 


YOUNG, THOUGHTFUL, conscientious 
public affairs reporter on way up seeks 
editorial responsibilities on weekly or 
small daily. Can handle desk, all areas 
of writing. Box 1022, Editor & 
Publisher. 


FILM CRITIC: 26, MA, near PhD in 
film. Can think and write. Other 
duties possible. Family man, former 
pe driver. Box 1024, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 


G.I. SOON TO BE DISCHARGED from 
2 years active duty as Chaplain’s As- 
sistant. J-degree ’71, newspaper/mag- 
azine experience. Eager to send you 
resume. Norm Ruggles, 368A W. 2nd, 
Dugway, Utah 84022. 


PR NOT FOR ME. I wish to return to 
newspapers after short, unsatisfactory 
foray into public relations. Transpor- 
tation a specialty. Also layout experi- 
ence, 214 years with Zone 2 major 
market daily. Prefer Zone 1, will con- 
sider all. Box 1034, Editor & Publisher. 


DEPARTMENTS & ALLIED FIEL 


LONG TIME FEATURE EDITOR, edi- 
torial, human interest, entertainment, 
social service writer of Midwest daily 
is looking for greener pastures. All 
around combination man,_ including 
extensive copy desk and makeup. Mar- 
ried, teacher wife, minor children. In- 
terested in papers, magazines, social 
agencies, corrections programs on 
Eastern Seaboard. Box 1014, Editor & 
Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL  — 
REPORTER, 10 years experience, all 
beats. Will consider offer from an 
newspaper. Contact 1228 W, Latha 
Ave., Hemet, Calif. 92343. 


SEASONED PRO wants to trade smog 
and earthquakes for clean air and 4 
seasons. Solid, varied 15 years experi-— 
ence. Looking for permanent spot as 
editor, reporter, Family man. Top ref- 
erences. Box 1036, Editor & Publisher. 


TCPFLIGHT EDITOR at medium-flight 
salary in right location, West or South- © 
west. Let’s share opportunities. Box 

1037, Editor & Publisher. a 


J-GRAD, 27, seeks reporting spot, any 
beat or Zone. Michigan State, high 
honors. Box 1038, Editor & Publisher. © 


YOUNG WEEKLY EDITOR with 15 
months professional experience in all 
editorial phases seeks job with daily. 
Prefer reporting but can write heads, 

layout pages. For resume and clips, p 
write Box 1039, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOJOURNALIST, 10 years ex- 
perience, accurate story-telling news 
photos, thought-provoking features, 
some writing, yearly award-winner. 
Zone 1, 2, 3, 4. Box 1001, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOEDITOR 


Photojournalist with 12 years solid ex- 
perience; MAJ, and an expertise in 
photoediting, seeks responsible position. 
Box 949, Editor & Publisher, 


PRODUCTION 
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TTS OPERATOR with own multi-face 
typesetter machine will set copy any 
typeface. Books preferred. Box 998. 
Editor & Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT, experienced con- 
versions, cold and hot type, scanners, 
daily and multi-publication operations. 
Excellent references. Box 1026, Editor i 
& Publisher. 


=. 
COLOR TECHNICIAN (26) seeks op- 
portunity. 714 years with country’s top 
offset paper; last 314 doing top quality 
color separations. Background of cam- 
era, engraving, stripping, and plate- — 
making. Experienced changeover. Would 
like to hear of immediate and future 
openings. Prefer Area 8 but will con- 
sider all. Box 946, Editor & Publisher. — 


PRODUCTION MANAGER, problem 
solver, contracts, conversions, proven be 
record lowering costs, hot or cold type, 
scanners, offset presses. Resume upon 
request. Metropolitan or medium daily, 
or chain. Box 1023, Editor & Publisher. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty » rover v. now 


The march of time 


Sam McGillicudy was knocking at the 
Pearly Gates four hours before his pass 
expired. He was shaken, confused, at sea. 
It wasn’t a ghost of the past he had seen 
but the shape of the future. 

For 40 years Sam had worked in the 
production departments of the Central 
City Gazette—the last 15 as mechanical 
superintendent. In 1953 he had attended 
the 25th Mechanical Conference of the 
ANPA at Milwaukee. There were about 
600 present—all his old buddies who were 
pressroom foremen, stereo foremen, com- 
posing room foremen, mechanical superin- 
tendents were there. Hardly a publisher 
in the lot. Thirty-six manufacturers had 
exhibits. The hospitality suites ran over- 
time. It was one helluva party. 

For the last 20 years Sam had been in 
charge of production for the Heavenly 
Gate Times. He had done a good job. He 
deserved a vacation. It took some doing 
with the powers-that-be, but Sam wangled 
a two-day pass to drop in to see the old 
gang at this year’s conference in New 
Orleans. 

He had a little trouble finding the Fair- 
mont Hotel—it used to be called the Roo- 
sevelt. Then he ran into the sea of faces— 
most of them younger than he had been— 
between five and six thousand, he was 
told. The first man he ran into was an 
editor of a large mid-West paper who 
introduced him to another editor. Then he 
met the new publisher of his old paper 
who introduced him to another publisher. 
The third man he met had the title of Data 
Processing Manager. Sam had trouble 
figuring that one out even when it was 
explained to him. 

Sam began to think he was in the wrong 
place. After all, this wasn’t the Mechani- 
cal Conference. It was the 45th AN- 
PA/RI Production Management Confer- 
ence. 

Then he dropped in on some of the 
sessions. The speaker was talking about 
“our integrated Xylogic system.” The sec- 
ond one talked about “pagination.” Anoth- 
er one talked about photopolymer plates. 
Then came VDT and OCR. When the sub- 
ject got around to photo-composition, com- 
puters and cold type, Sam was really 
lost. 

On the second day he looked for the 
exhibits feeling sure he would find some 
pals among the suppliers. They weren’t in 
the same hotel but several blocks away in 
a huge exhibition hall called the River- 
gate. There were at least 125 exhibits. He 
spotted a few old friends but mostly it 
was a sea of young faces. 

For four hours Sam wandered around 
the hall. He saw what a VDT is, he saw 
what it does, but he didn’t understand it. 
In fact he saw a lot of them doing differ- 
ent things. Then he watched an OCR 
work. He saw photopolymer plates being 
etched. He saw young ladies operating 
keyboards for computer composition, and 
he saw what came out of the machine. 
Even more confusing. 

Finally, he stood fascinated watching a 
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young man with an electric pencil move 
pieces of type around on a video screen. 
And he began to get the picture of pagi- 
nation. 

At that point Sam recognized a face 
next to him. It belonged to an old friend 
he had met at Mechanical Conferences but 
who had moved up the ladder to publisher 
of his small paper. They found a local bar 
to have a quiet drink, reminisce, and talk 
about what they had just seen. 

“With all your years of experience, 
Sam,” the publisher asked him, “where 
would you start to modernize your plant. 
What would you buy?” 

At that moment Sam was knocking on 
The Gate to get back in and the publisher 
was still sitting at the bar. 


Reporter answers 
jurors’ questions 


David Lightman, Baltimore Evening 
Sun reporter whose contempt appeal the 
Supreme Court refused to hear, appeared 
Tuesday (June 12) before Worcester 
County Grand Jury, answered all ques- 
tions put to him and walked out cleared of 
contempt. 

Lightman said that he was not asked to 
identify the source of information used in 
a July 1971 story on dope in Ocean City, 
Md. 

The story told of being offered mari- 
juana for sale by a woman operator of a 
pipe shop. He said he was not asked Tues- 
day to identify either in his appearance 
before the jury in Snow Hill, Md. 

He had claimed earlier protection under 
Maryland Shield Law but courts held that 
he, himself, was the source of his in- 
formation that a pipe shop operator had 
offered the marijuana and he was cited 
for contempt of court for refusing to re- 
veal sources for the article. 


James D. Cary 
Copley names Cary 
news bureau chief 


James D. Cary, who has served as 
White House and State Department corre- 
spondent for the Coplay News Service 
Washington bureau since 1965, was ap- 
pointed chief of bureau, succeeding Ray- 
mond J. McHugh, resigned. 

Cary, 538, worked for the Associated 
Press from 1949 to 1965, and was as- 
signed to the Phoenix, Tokyo and Wash- 
ington bureaus. He previously was on the 
staff of the Miami Beach Evening Sun, 
the Miami Daily News, and the Arizona 
Times. 
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Favre to tv station 


Gregory Favre, who resigned last year 
as executive editor of the W. Palm Beach 
(Fla.) Post in a dispute over political poli- 
cy and became executive editor of the 
Daytona Beach (Fla.) News-Journal, will 
become news director of WPLG-ty, Mi- 
ami, on July 15. 


TIMING IS EVERYTHING 


The best time to sell properties is when the buyers are buying. 
Sell now at high prices. 
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Washington, D.C.: 1100 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 20036 (202) 393-3456 
Chicago: 1429 Tribune Tower, 60611 (312) 337-2754 

Dallas: 1511 Bryan Street, 75201 (214) 748-0345 

San Francisco: 111 Sutter Street, 94104 (415) 392-5671 


AMERICA’S MOST DYNAMIC AND EXPERIENCED MEDIA BROKERS 
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rint plafit is within 900 


miles of one ofthese cities... 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


Flint Ink can save you money and 
reduce your ink handling prob- 
lems! How? Flint puts the indus- 
try’s largest tank truck delivery 
fleet at your service — it’s only a 
phone call away. 

You'll find Flint Arrowlith inks 
for web offset newsprint give you 
all the important extras you need 
to produce top quality printing at 


Ni 


, CORPORATION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 


25111 GLENDALE AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48239 


ATLANTA ® CHICAGO ® CLEVELAND ® DALLAS 
DENVER ® HOUSTON ® INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE ® KANSAS CITY ® LOS ANGELES 
MIAMI ® MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS 

NEW YORK ® PROVIDENCE ® SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 


KANSAS CITY 


DALLAS 


an economical price. Extra 
strength to take the fastest press 
runs. On-press performance to 
make your job easier. Strict qual- 
ity controls that assure you Com- 
plete uniformity from delivery-to- 
delivery. You'll find Arrowlith inks 
perform best when used with our 
Miracle ‘‘V-2020” Concentrate — 
the original alkaline etch. 
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Select Arrowlith inks in regular 
or the new “Lint Free” formula- 
tions in black and colors. Imme- 
diate coast-to-coast tank truck 
delivery from these seven cities. 
Arrowlith inks are also available 
from all seventeen Flint locations, 
by the kit or drum. For fast, de- 
pendable service call your Flint 
man today! 
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Sports editor of the Birmingham Post- 

Herald since 1959, Bill Lumpkin acquires 

honors almost as fast as they are awarded. 

For the past two years he’s won the 

AP’s first place award for sports writing 

among the state’s largest newspapers, and in 1969, 1970, and 1972, the National 
Sportswriters and Broadcasting Assn. named him Alabama Sportswriter of the 
Year. 
Of all his honors Bill is perhaps proudest of tying for the 1972 Alabama AP 
Sweepstakes Award. This award, which embraces all newspapers and every 
type of writing, was for a series on Auburn University’s retired athletic director. 
With a record like this, Bill Lumpkin is one of sports writing’s .400 hitters. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE TRIBUNE @ BIRMINGHAM POST-HERALD e CINCINNATI POST & TIMES-STAR/KENTUCKY POST & TIMES STAR @ PITTSBURGH PRESS 

EL PASO HERALD-POST @ EVANSVILLE PRESS © MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL @ CLEVELAND PRESS @ COLUMBUS CITIZEN-JOURNAL 

DENVER ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS e KNOXVILLE NEWS SENTINEL @ MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR @ THE STUART (FLA.) NEWS @ FORT WORTH PRESS 
HOLLYWOOD (FLA.) SUN-TATTLER ° THE SAN JUAN (PUERTO RICO) STAR — 
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